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THERE’S A LOT OF Z/FZ ‘TO COAL MINING 




















To perform the biggest “weight-lifting job” in the 
world, mine operators employ highly specialized 
transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 
tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 
drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from deep in the 
earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 
speed a continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 
complete automatic mining machines have been 
developed that can “eat up” coal so fast, even these 
speedy mine transportation systems must be further 
improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 
within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 
of everyday mining operations, 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“, DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL’ —and it’s 
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A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
; Please send me my free copy of 
Mie 1 “4A Down-To-Eartu PicrurE oF COAL.” 
BITUMINOUS & COAL ae 

1 Name 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I Street _ z a a eee ee 
: City Zone State ___ 
I 


Name of School ee 
BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 





GIFT WRAPPING 








This project illustrates how to make rub- 
bings. At the same time it is a useful, inter- 
esting project. To make pattern, use manila 
paper 12 x 18 or larger. Fold in half 3 times. 
Along last long fold draw two or three hali 
stars or holly leaves and cut out. Open shect 
and place on a pad of flat newspapers or use 
a smooth table top. Cover pattern with a 
sheet of thin white paper. Using the side of 
short pieces of “Crayola” (peel off paper 
wrapping), rub crayon up or down over 
wrapping paper. Cover all over with crayon 
or create stripe effects by 
using different colors. Shi(t- 
ing the pattern, then re- 
rubbing, creates interesting 
effects. Be sure to use 
“Crayola” as this crayon 
does not rub off. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 





H Quick! - Easy!- Private! } 
If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300— 

out fond mail this 2d fore complete details of confidential ] 

BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no 

Completely private. School board, merchants, 3, friends not ] 

contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home 

BY MAIL on your si signature only. Repay in convenient ] 

monthly y to pay on principal ! 

durin: daring tummer vacationif. your salary sto I Fulldetzils 

in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad tod-~! ! 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. C-134K 

216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa ] 
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What with Christmas just around the 
well known corner and New Year’s 
resolutions staring us right in the face, 
this is no time to be making small talk. 
We should be along with that friend of 
ours who confesses with a rueful smile 
that “all they have to do to make me 
buy something is to say it’s on sale.” 
We lean a bit that way ourselves, which 
may explain why so many of our friends 
avoid us just after the holidays—or else 
come right out and say, “You shouldn’t 
have done it, but what is it, anyway?” 


Since we can’t Christmas shop from 
the office desk, we had thought of writ- 
ing a letter to Santa Claus, and don’t 
you tell us that there isn’t one, either. 
We know better. Who else is responsible 
for the nice little articles we get each 
month? Who else brings in that last ad- 
vertisement just when we had decided 
that it was all hopeless? Who else, when 
we are in the depths of despair, sends 
us that cheerful note about “we enjoyed 
this or that or the other thing’? If 
there is not to be a Santa Claus, we’ll 
just check out right now and put in our 
application for a medium-size halo, well 
polished, and one small harp. 


Seems as if Christmas follows on 
the heels of all the sectional conventions 
(after all, one can’t change the cal- 
endar). We wish all of you could have 
attended all of them with us. Memphis 
put on its best dress, the sun beamed 
proudly, and the teachers had a won- 
derful time. They even lost that teach- 
ers-mustn’t-ask-questions complex and 
bombarded one of the speakers. If you 
don’t believe it, ask Virginius Dabney. 


When we got to Nashville in all our 
fall finery we pushed and shoved with 
the best of you to hear Waurine Walker, 
who made most of the men wish they 
were Texans, too, and made some of 
the women who had men along wish 
Waurine would hurry home. And she 
talked as good as she looked. (So what 
if it is ungrammatical. Could you say 
it better?) 


Last, but never least, Knoxville 
started out beautifully, then changed 
its mind and poured rain. In spite of 
all the water (a slight dampness, if the 
C. of C. is reading this) there were more 
people there than we have ever seen in 
one place before. The speakers were 
exceptional and a good time, we are 
sure, was had by all. 


And now ... Dear Santa— 








High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 














The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 
Floor Finish 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN RAY and 
eliminate dark, oily floors. SUN RAY 
penetrates into the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease. 
Floors become bright and clear. 


SUN RAY is a modern renovating 
polish. It cleans gymnasium floors, 
sealed wood, waxed or finished surfaces. 


Order from 


Ih pondinn. 











The Quality line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St. N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 
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Parker, Andy Spe 
as good a way as any to say Merry Christmas to all of you. 


a, and Charles King. They were singing "Joy to the World," 
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In the shadow of the pyramids, 
thirsty Bedouins call for 





In far-off Egypt, the famous trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” is written in strange, exotic 
characters. Its meaning, however, remains 
unchanged. Here, as throughout the world, it 
symbolizes quality refreshment which 
everybody knows and welcomes. Egyptians 
have lately learned what Americans 
have long known —that Coca-Cola 
is the favorite of those who work 


refreshed and play refreshed. 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Editorial ——- — 


Merry Chitin as 


Christmas is my favorite season. I like everything 
about it... 

Taking the children to see the innumerable Santas 
in the store windows and Christmas parade. . 
trying to find a convincing answer to their question, 
“Which is the real one?” 

Scouring the woods for a Christmas tree that will 
be large enough to satisfy the kids and small enough 
to get in the house... 

Stringing popcorn .. . pulling molasses candy .. . 

Cracking nuts for the Christmas cake, eating 
every other goodie... 

Mouth watering while the ladies bake Christmas 
fillings, Angel-foods, Devil-foods, and fruit cakes... 

Licking the pan where the icing was made, 

Inhaling the heavenly aroma of country ham 
boiling... 

Addressing Christmas cards to friends you hadn’t 
thought of since last year . . . rushing frantically 
to get cards mailed to those whose cards reminded 
you that you had forgotten them, of all people. . 

Giving your artistic talent, smothered for a year, 
free rein in decorating the Christmas tree. . 

Hoping for a snow on Christmas Eve... 

Trying to find clean stockings for all the children 
to hang up... persuading them finally to close 
excited eyes so Santa will come... 

Filling the stockings and trying to figure out who 
gets what when no name is on the package... 

Thrilling to the distant strains of “Silent night, 
holy night, all is calm—” 

Trying to keep the children out of the living 
room until the others get dressed on Christmas 
morning... 

Watching Bud’s eyes pop out as Santa comes into 
the room, wondering if he will recognize Uncle’s 
poorly disguised voice... 

Restraining an impulse to kick Santa when he 
insists on Bud’s kissing him... 

Watching Ann’s ill-concealed delight when she 
opens her first compact... 

Hearing Frances’ explosive “Goody!” when she 
spots the crying doll she has been wanting for 
ages . 

Heading for cover when Bud dons his new Indian 
suit, flourishes his tomahawk and starts on his scalp- 
ing expedition... 

Hearing Mamma say, “Just what I needed,” after 
every gift she opens, even if it is her twelfth egg- 
beater... 

Blowing horns, building tinker-toy sky-scrapers, 
nursing dolls, eating hard candy, cracking English 
walnuts with your teeth, trying on new neckties, 
swapping gifts, unravelling the mystery of who gave 
what to whom, dodging new footballs, soft balls, 
and Indian arrows until dinner is ready . .,. 
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Loosening belts at sight of the over-burdened 
Christmas table, a work of art, featuring ham, 
turkey, cranberries and all the trimmings... 

Slipping into the pantry for a spoon of sodium 
bicarbonate, the inevitable price of gastronomic 
indiscretion .. . 

Taking baskets to the poor, choking at their halt- 
ing words but eloquent looks of gratitude... 

What makes it all so wonderful, so universally 
thrilling, so deeply satisfying? It is a certain spirit, 
born in a Bethlehem manger nearly two thousand 
years ago; a spirit which says, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,” “It is better to give than to 
receive,” ‘“‘Peace on earth, good will toward man.” 
As at no other season, the Christ spirit prevails 
throughout the land. What a wonderful world 
would be ours if all of us allowed that spirit to pre- 
vail in our lives every day of the year! 


Mortgage Lifted 


The mortgage on the old home place has been 
lifted. No longer must teachers lower their eyes and 
tiptoe past the Tennessee Baptist Foundation. A 
bold and triumphant “Paid” has been written across 
the face of the last in an interminable series of house 
notes graciously held for us by the T.B.F. 

At the opening session of the T.E.A. Representa- 
tive Assembly on January 13, this last note will be 
burned in a conflagration which historians will prob- 
ably record as the most spectacular since the Chica- 
go fire. In one fell swoop every teacher in Tennessee 
will thus become joint owner of an unencumbered 
and highly desirable piece of property in the state’s 
capital. 

Hereafter, when your local banker or loan shark 
asks you what property you can put up as security 
on your loan, you can rare back, look down your 
nose, and inform him that you are joint owner of a 
$50,000 mansion located in the heart of downtown 
Nashville; at the foot of Capitol Hill where one can 
easily hear the boom of Legislative oratory when the 
wind is right; across the street from the State De- 
partment of Education, from whom we borrow soda 
almost daily; three houses down from Minnie Pearl 
and the Grand Old Opry; within easy shopping dis- 
tance of Kress and Woolworth’s. 

Ownership of its headquarters building means 
much to the Tennessee Education Association. It 
means that the T.E.A. is a going organization. It 
means that the T.E.A. has the support and confidence 
of its members. It means that T.E.A. will enjoy the 
prestige which tangible evidence of prosperity pro- 
vides any organization. It means that T.E.A. is here 
to stay. 
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N perhaps no feature has Ger- 
man education been more 
strikingly different from that of 
the United States than in the so- 
called two-track system. The two- 
track system accentuates. the 
sense of class distinction; it 
forces decisions as to vocational 
futures on children at the tender 
age of ten years. It overlooks 
other gifts than special ability in 
abstract learning. And it fails to 
do an effective job of selecting the 
pupils it proposes to select for its 
exclusive track because of a lack 
of modern testing and guidance 
facilities. Then, too, other non- 
pertinent factors creep into the 
selection such as the financial and 
social positions of the parents. 


The Chosen Few 


The two-track system has re- 
sulted, at the end of the fourth 
school year, in the separation for 
secondary education of one small 
group of children from the rest 
of the children. This small group 
of about ten percent of the chil- 
dren has been composed of the 
chosen ones; the _ intellectually 


GERMAN SCHOOL REFORM 


The Issues and the Problems 


L. G. DERTHICK 


vocational schools and apprentice- 
ship programs to which to look 
forward after the seventh or 
eighth grade. Moreover, this type 
of vocational education has 
omitted almost entirely general 
education, training for citizenship 
and all other educational experi- 
ences than those involved in train- 
ing for the skills of a craft. 


What Are the Reasons? 


German educational leaders are 
devoted to the two-track system 
because of its century-old tradi- 
tions and because they feel that 
the future of Germany depends 
upon intensive training of the few 


Lawrence Derthick, superintendent of Chattanooga Schools, re- 
turned from Germany this summer with a keen insight into the 
problems facing German schools. He served for a year as Chief 
of the Education Branch, Office of Military Government for Ba- 
varia. Significantly, Mr. Derthick concludes that progress is be- 
ing made toward reorientation of the German people through 


their school system. 


gifted who were to be the leaders 
and who were to be prepared 
through the Gymnasium or other 
form of college preparatory 
school for the university. 

For most of the ninety percent 
who have remained in the Volks- 
schulen or elementary schools, 
full-time education has ended with 
the completion of the seventh or 
eighth grade. A few of these have 
continued full-time education by 
attending institutions for the 
training of elementary teachers, 
which have commenced with the 
ninth school year and have con- 
tinued for six years. Some others 
have attended special technical or 
commercial schools. But the great 
majority of these pupils from the 
masses have had only part-time 
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who have superior intellectual 
gifts. In our high school, we have 
on one campus college prepara- 
tory courses of all sorts, home 
economics, electrical, auto and 
woodshops, typing and bookkeep- 
ing—in short, all of the children 
of all the people form common 
bonds of understanding and learn 
to work and play together co- 
operatively, regardless of whether 
they are going to become doctors, 
mechanics, housewives, or secre- 
taries. 

In Germany, the secondary 
schools are almost exclusively col- 
lege preparatory, and even so, are 
broken down into several main 
types. Dearest to conservative 
Bavarians is the Gymnasium, 
which stresses Latin and Greek. 


1949 


Actually, over half of all the class 
hours spent in the Gymnasium are 
devoted to languages other than 
German. Then there is the Real- 
gymnasium, similar to the Gym- 
nasium but emphasizing modern 
rather than ancient languages. 

Most attended of these second- 
ary schools is the Oberrealschule, 
which emphasizes science and 
mathematics along with modern 
languages. Most of these second- 
ary schools are attended by boys 
only, so it is necessary to have 
separate secondary schools for 
girls. These, too, emphasize 
languages and other purely aca- 
demic subjects. 


Other Differences 


There are three other respects 
in which one finds the Bavarian 
schools strikingly different from 
our own. 

First, there is the charging of 
tuition in the secondary schools, 
with the result that poorer 
parents frequently cannot afford 
secondary education for their 
children. It is true there is sup- 
posed to be a system of scholar- 
ships to be awarded to the gifted 
children of poorer parents but as 
a practical method this system 
simply does not work, with the 
result that hundreds of thousands 
of children are neglected. 

Another distinction is the dif- 
ference in the relationship be- 
tween students and teachers. In 
our country teachers and pupils 
tend more and more to work to- 
gether on a friendly basis; the 
classroom atmosphere is one of 
informality with small groups of 
students frequently working on a 
variety of projects. The average 
German classroom still gives an 
impression of strict regimenta- 
tion and the relationship between 
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teachers and pupils is usually 
quite stiff and formal. 

One is also impressed on 
visiting most German schools by 
the lack of what we call extra- 
curricular activities. It is still 
unusual for pupils to participate 
in any way in the administration 
of the school and student govern- 
ment organizations have in a 
number of instances been for- 
bidden or discouraged by the 
authorities. This is in sharp con- 
trast to our own situation where 
practically every school has a stu- 
dent body organization, and ex- 
tra-curricular activities play a 
major part in the life of the high 
school student. 


A Student Reports 


Recently, the writer was much 
impressed by the report a brilliant 
and discerning German youth 
made to his own people following 
a cultural exchange visit of three 
months which military govern- 
ment had helped him make in the 
United States. It would be most 
challenging were it possible to 
review all of his vivid and favor- 
able impressions of this country 
as he spoke to his people. With 
respect to this feature of Ameri- 
can education having to do with 
extra-curricular activities, par- 
ticularly student participation in 
government, he spoke most intel- 
ligently of “freedom” with inner 
controls and the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility which each 
pupil felt for the welfare of the 
school. 

He told his countrymen that one 
of the worst punishments for an 
American youth was to be sent, 
as he put it, “‘on leave,” meaning 
suspended. He made this ex- 
planation when, on_ returning 
home, one of his professors had 
asked him what would happen 
to an American student who was 
caught smoking in the building. 
Whereupon, the professor char- 
acteristically remarked, “If we 
did that in our schools, the next 
day the whole upper class would 
smoke in the building.” 


Fosters Class Distinction 


Of course there are many inter- 
esting features of the Bavarian 
school system which cannot be 


discussed within the limits of this 
article. There are other ways in 
which German schools differ very 
definitely from our own and there 
are also some ways in which they 
are alike. But in a nutshell, the 
features to note particularly here 
are that the Bavarian system of 
education, by removing privileged 
children from contact with the 
masses at the end of the fourth 
school year and by keeping them 
apart for the remainder of their 
education, tends to set up class 
distinctions in a fashion incom- 
patible with the democratic way 
of life. 

It is significant, too, that the 
best thought and the best re- 
sources of German educators have 
been centered on the development 
of a chosen few while the masses 
of the children are left only the 
crumbs from the educational 
table. Of equal concern is the fact 











that for neither class is there 
provided a program of _ social 
studies. Thus, with the leader- 
ship as well as with the masses 
there has been a serious failure in 
the preparation of youth for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 
How Could America Help? 
While there are many excep- 
tionally fine examples of indi- 
vidual good citizens in Germany 
who have been sensitive to the 
situation and who have tried to 
serve unselfishly, the void has 
been too great in which selfish 
and shrewd leaders have been free 
to ply their trade. The masses, 
unpracticed in the technics of 
critical thinking and lacking the 
necessary sense of individual 
responsibility for public affairs, 
have followed bad leaders all too 
often and all too blindly. 
American education officers in 
Military Government were able 





to an astonishing degree to influ- 
ence the thinking of the rank and 
file of the German people who at- 
tended public mass meetings and 
forums on school reform. This 
was by no means due to the elo- 
quence of the Americans nor alto- 
gether due to the merits of school 
reform measures. It is explained 
by the fact that these people are 
accustomed to being led and that 
they are easy to influence. 

One could not work with Ger- 
mans at the problems of reshap- 
ing their school system without 
having his convictions sharply 
confirmed in the democratic 
method of education. American 
schools must do even a better job 
of providing those experiences de- 
signed to engender the how-to- 
think process so that youngsters 
may have the know-how for 
reaching sound conclusions. This 
kind of education bears good fruit 
for freedom and each teacher who 
daily strives to direct children in 
these practices is making a pro- 
found contribution to the demo- 
cratic way and its preservation. 


Is It All Bad? 


The lack of these how-to-think 
processes in terms of public issues 
and civic actions and the failures 
to create in the masses of the 
German people that vital sense of 
individual responsibility and 
public service explain the trage- 
dies of Germany more than any 
other factors. Those who have 
served as American education of- 
ficers with Military Government 
in Germany invariably come back 
home with a determination to try 
harder than ever before to teach 
more dynamically these essential 
elements of freedom with respon- 
sibility. The defects in the Ger- 
man educational system simply 
magnify faith in the best things 
the best American teachers are 
doing. But their tribe must in- 
crease. 

There are many good things in 
the German system which should 
be retained. There are a number 
of contributions that German edu- 
cation has made to the schools of 
other countries. The writer has 
frequently spoken on the merits 
of the German schools and re- 


[Continued on page 26] 
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Guidance begins in the first grade, and must be a continuing 
thing if our children are to be happy and well adjusted. And 
guidance for the parent is important, too, especially in the lower 


grades. 


JOE F. WILKES 
Middle Tennessee State College 





Concerning GUIDANCE In Grade One 


HE heart of the guidance pro- 
gram in any first grade is the 
teacher. Most of the counseling 
should take place in the classroom, 
and will be successful only to the 
degree that the teacher senses 
the problems and can develop that 
friendly relationship with both 
children and parents which is so 
essential to effective guidance at 
the first-grade level, or at any 
level. Unless the teacher knows 
the child, his home, and his com- 
munity environment intimately, 
she is in no position to counsel in- 
telligently or to get the teacher- 
parent cooperation necessary in 
the solution of difficult problems. 
Guidance is an integral part of 
education, not a separate service. 
The best first-grade teacher, 
therefore, is one who has a guid- 
ance concept of education, who 
sees her job as that of guiding 
children into worthwhile learning 
experiences, and who has the 
necessary background of expe- 
rience for effective counseling. 
Guidance is really nothing more 
than helping boys and girls to 
grow up normally. It is develop- 
mental rather than adjustive in 
character. It helps children to un- 
derstand the world in which they 
are living and to develop in har- 
mony with social and physical 
forces. 


Early Contacts Are Important 


The guidance program of the 
first-grade teacher should be an 
integral part of the total school 
guidance program, just as the 
latter should be a community- 
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wide program. The community 
program should include an organ- 
ized coordinating council to pro- 
vide for closer cooperation of all 
agencies in the development of 
children, meeting regularly to 
formulate and to execute plans 
for improving the community for 
children. 


The "Different'’ Child 


With entrance into the first 
grade, the child’s personality is 
modified by wider social contacts, 
by his first contacts with the skills 
of learning, and by new standards 
of conduct set by the school. He 
forms friendships that undoubted- 
ly exert an important influence 
upon him. He has opportunities 
for leadership in a small group. 
The demands of the environment 
upon him are perhaps the most 
potent factors in the development 
of his personality. All of his ex- 
periences, to be sure, are not in- 
corporated in the _ personality. 
They are selected in accordance 
with the sensitivity of the individ- 
ual, but, in general, the richer 
the experiences, the richer will be 
the child’s personality. Thus the 
environment may be and should 
be manipulated by the first-grade 
teacher to insure optimum per- 
sonality development of her 
pupils. 

Social adjustment is likely to be 
especially difficult for the child 
who has been over-protected in 
the home, the child who is re- 
tarded in some aspect of his de- 
velopment (physical, mental, emo- 
tional, or social), or the child who 
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has not yet learned to give and 
take in wholesome, shared living 
with parents, brothers and sisters, 
or other children. The child who 
has failed to achieve a satisfac- 
tory status in the home may be 
fearful in exploring and discov- 
ering his new environment. 

All children need guidance in 
exploring their new world of 
things and of people, and in test- 
ing their powers therein. In help- 
ing the child to make this transi- 
tion from home to school, the 
teacher may serve for a time as a 
parent surrogate, at the same 
time guiding him toward whole- 
some social consciousness of other 
children and aiding him in de- 
veloping the physical and social 
skills important for successful 
participation in the group life. 

Parental understanding and 
cooperation are especially impor- 
tant at this stage to prevent wide 
disparity between the demands of 
the home and the school on the 
child. The teacher should seek 
this cooperation. Health exami- 
nations, when provided at en- 
trance, may be utilized for helpful 
conferences with parents at the 
time of entrance or registration. 


Start With Orientation 


This is an especially good time for 
securing information from par- 
ents concerning the child’s de- 
velopmental history, and present 
adjustment and health status, 
since the incentive is mutual inter- 
est in wholesome growth rather 
than in the study of a maladjust- 
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ment that may be difficult for a 
parent to face squarely. 

Even though guidance is de- 
velopmental, there will be cases 
demanding “adjustive measures.” 
It should be understood by teach- 
er and parent alike that adjust- 
ment is a process, and not an 
event. 

An adequate orientation serv- 
ice should be an integral part of 
the total guidance program of 
every school. New students, espe- 
cially in the first grade, face many 
perplexing choices and adjust- 
ments that, if inadequately made, 
may cause unhappiness and pre- 
vent satisfactory growth socially 
and mentally. Some purposes of 
such an orientation program 
would be as follows: 

1. To guide the student in becoming 
acquainted with the new environ- 
ment in order that he may adjust 
himself happily through partici- 
pating effectively in its life, and 
that he may utilize its opportuni- 
ties for furthering his growth. 

2. To guide the student toward a 
growing awareness of the wider 
social scene and of his place there- 
in. 

3. To guide the student in an evalua- 
tion of his goals and purposes in 
relation to his increasing knowl- 
edge, abilities, and opportunities. 

4. To contribute to the development 
of increased skill in self-control 
and self-direction. 


or 


. To provide epportunities for school 
teachers and officials to become 
better acquainted with new stu- 
dents and more aware of their 
growth needs, in order that the 
school environment may be made 
more responsive to these needs. 


Teacher Is Never Neutral 


The teacher is probably one of 
the most important single factors 
in creating the “emotional atmos- 
phere” of her classroom. If she 
is well-balanced, possesses poise, 
and shows good emotional adjust- 
ment, some of her balance, poise, 
and control will be communicated 
to her pupils and will improve 
their learning. If on the other 
hand, she is high-strung, nervous, 
tense, and pooriy adjusted, some 
of her tension will be communi- 
cated to the pupils and will ad- 
versely affect their learning. 

Once this important relation 
is clearly grasped, the teacher can 
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take explicit steps to improve her 
techniques of handling children 
and can deliberately seek condi- 
tions most favorable to learning. 
It must be recognized that teach- 
ers exert an influence on pupils 
whether or not they have had 
training in psychological counsel- 
ing. Her influence is either harm- 
ful or helpful; it is rarely, or 
never, neutral. Ignoring a child 
may exert as potent a psychologi- 
cal effect upon him as blaming or 
praising him. Experiments on a 
wide range of tasks and activities 
have shown that positive, unhur- 
ried, specific and encouraging 
types of directions lead to much 
more accomplishment by children 
than do negative, general, hurried, 
and discouraging directions. 

Conditions most favorable to 
learning, then, involve not only 
the specific tasks set the children, 
but also the emotional and social 
interrelations existing among 
various pupils in the group, and 
the skill and poise of the teacher, 
based on an understanding of 
child development and of the prin- 
ciples of learning. 


Fundamental Skills 


Among the many orientation 
problems that always confront 
first grade children is the demand 
for the development and use of 
fundamental skills. Variations in 
the readiness and ability of the 
children to acquire reading and 
other skills, combined with high 
percentages of failure in promo- 
tion, have led to the recognition 
of a need for systematic guidance 
of children in the acquisition of 
these skills. 

The general physical and motor 
equipment of the child is usually 
well developed by six years of age, 





the most common age for school 
entrance. He can walk, run, jump, 
throw, ride a tricycle, and en- 
gage in similar activities depend- 
ing primarily upon the large 
muscles. As he continues to de- 
velop, these motor skills become 
more of a means than an end. He 
exhibits a tendency to undertake 
an increasing number of activi- 
ties involving finer muscle pre- 
cision. 

But, since his organs and nerv- 
ous system are not sufficiently 
differentiated functionally to be 
well adapted to continuous close 
work, the teacher must provide a 
program of activity which in- 
volves more precise actions, such 
as writing. The six-year-old is a 
bundle of energy, and is busy 
from morning till night. He seems 
never to tire, or to recognize his 
need for rest. The educational 
program, then, should provide for 
a balanced schedule of activity 
and rest, times for rest and times 
for play being interspersed at 
appropriate intervals throughout 
the day. 


Beginners Are Awkward 


The first grade teacher should 
guard against either imposing 
the skills upon the children uni- 
formly or adopting a laissez-faire 
policy of giving no help. When 
observation and tests reveal that 
any child is ready for undertaking 
activities requiring precision, the 
teacher should provide him ade- 
quate guidance and assistance. 
She should recognize, also, the 
fact that beginning efforts are 
necessarily crude and awkward, 
and should not set too rigid stand- 
ards of achievement. 

In many ways the intellectual 
characteristics of children of the 
first grade present a challenge to 
the teacher and to the school. 
Their extreme curiosity offers an 
unusual opportunity for the teach- 
er to guide them into rich and 
varied experiences out of which 
significant interests may develop. 
During this age of great and sig- 
nificant discovery in their lives, 
the future possibilities of the chil- 
dren are tremendously influenced. 

The basic problem in intellect- 
ual guidance at the time of school 
entrance probably centers about 

[Continued on page 30] 
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Consider the Successtul Principal 


HE evolution of the public 

school system has placed in 
every school a_ strange but 
familiar class of animal com- 
monly known as “principals.” 

The peculiar thing about the 
animal is his inconsistency. 
Whereas horses always look and 
act like horses, and birds like 
birds, no principal resembles any 
other. Perhaps this phenomenon 
owes its occurrence to the fact 
that the principal himself is not 
quite sure what he is, or why. 
Most of them are agreed that they 
are beasts of burden. Beyond this 
fact, however, they know little 
about themselves. 

In some small quarters, they 
are considered carnivorous, and 
referred to as “old goat” or 
“battle-ax.”’ In others, they have 
become domesticated and made 
community pets. The length of 
their lifespan varies with the 
locale. In some regions, they are 
very short-lived, and have to be 
replaced every two or three years; 
in others, they last forever. They 
are sometimes trained, and some- 
times not. 

In the past, zoological experts 
have collected a few highly-prized 
specimens of a very rare species 
of this animal known as the Suc- 
cessful Principal. He is charac- 
terized primarily by initiative, 
capability, efficiency, intelligence, 
training, and amiability. He is 
friendly to man, adaptable to his 
environment, and almost as useful 
as the shmoo. 

But because of his desirable 
qualities, the demand for this 
animal is greater than the supply. 
Scientists tell us that there is a 
possibility of his becoming ex- 
tinct. For this reason, it would 
seem that a comprehensive study 
of the Successful Principal would 
be highly profitable, in that some 
of us might become interested and 
dedicate our lives to the noble task 
of perpetuating that species. 
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MRS. VERA HARPER 
Principle, Begota School 


We may divide the qualities 
that go to make up a successful 
principal into two categories, per- 
sonal qualities and professional 
qualities. Then, let us first con- 
sider his personal qualifications 
for the job. 

Of course, the successful princi- 
pal always appears well groomed 
and neatly dressed. Whether it is 
right or wrong, our appearance 
always has a great deal to do with 
what other people think of us. 
And in our profession it is espe- 
cially important that the people 
with whom we come in contact 
have a good opinion of us. For 
that reason, we should let our- 
selves be governed by good taste 
in the matter of grooming. 

Another phase of personality 
important to the principal is his 
speaking voice. He should culti- 
vate as pleasant a voice as pos- 
sible. Those of us who are class- 
room teachers frequently develop 
voices which are harsh and 
strident. But a little corrective 
practice can improve even the 
most unpleasant voice. Of course, 
it should hardly be necessary to 
mention the importance of correct 
gramma;z and diction, without 
which even the smoothest voices 
would be uninteresting. 


Poise Rates High 


An even more important facet 
of the successful principal’s per- 
sonality is the poise and con- 
fidence he displays. If he has 
self-confidence enough to remain 
poised in every situation which 
may confront him, he can com- 
mand the respect which is due 
him. Not only must he remain 
poised; he must be so adaptable 
to his surroundings that he can 
be at ease in any sort of situation 
to which his duties as principal 
might lead him. 
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S el f-confidence, s e 1 f-control, 
and self-reliance—these are the 
three S’s of success, in any pro- 
fession. None of them is instinc- 
tive; all must be acquired. All 
are born of emotional and intel- 
lectual maturity, fathered by wis- 
dom, and fostered by time and 
practice. An immature adult can 
never hope to guide a group of 
children to maturity. Maturity is 
without a doubt the one personal 
quality most vital to a principal’s 
success. 


And a Sense of Humor 


The importance of physical 
health is often stressed, but we 
tend to minimize that of mental 
health. What we sometimes fail 
to realize is that an unhealthy 
mental attitude can be just as 
injurious to a person’s well-being 
as cancer or tuberculosis—and 
can terminate his career with 
equal facility. When Greek civili- 
zation was flowering, the goal of 
every citizen was health of body 
and mind, and they strove dili- 
gently to attain it. We, who have 
inherited so much of their culture, 
might well afford to borrow one 
more ideal. 

The principal of a modern 
school needs to be amiable and 
congenial, with a sense of humor 
to balance and offset the sobriety 
which his position demands. Of 
course, it must be said that he 
never laughs at others. He laughs 
with them, and at himself. He has 
no place in his curriculum for 
sarcasm or gossip. Good-natured 
and even-tempered, he _ takes 
cognizance of the fact that a smile 
usually accomplishes more than a 
frown. 

The successful principal is 
marked by popularity with chil- 
dren, teachers and parents. More- 
over, the basis of his popularity 

[Continued on page 29] 








QUESTION: What does this 
study show in regard to the in- 
creasing costs of education during 
the past ten years? 


ANSWER: The report shows 
that expenditures for public 
schools have increased in all 
states since 1937-38. These in- 
creases are due to the increased 
numbers of children attending 
schools and other factors, includ- 
ing improved provisions for edu- 
cation in many school systems in 
all states and in most school sys- 
tems in a number of states. 

The average current expenses 
(including interest) per pupil in 
average daily attendance has ad- 
vanced sharply in all states. For 
example, in Alabama the advance 
was from $34 in 1937-38 to $99 
in 1947-48; in Arizona, from $102 
to $211; in Connecticut, from 
$110 to $220; in Ohio, from $94 to 
$178. The median for all states 
has more than doubled. In 1937- 
38 it was approximately $82, 
while in 1947-48 it was $178. 


The advance in Tennessee dur- 
ing this period was from $42.25 
to $105.69. 


QUESTION: Isn’t part of this 
increase accounted for by the de- 
crease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar? 


ANSWER: Much of it is. 
When the current expense figures 
are adjusted by Consumer’s Price 
Indices, the net gains are seen 
to be comparatively small. Prac- 
tically all of the net gain took 
place between 1941-42 and 1945- 
46 when the median of the ad- 
justed state current expense per 
pupil rose from $85 to $105. Four 
states show an actual decrease in 
the adjusted current expense per 


The report referred to here is THE 
FoRTY-EIGHT STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
published by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois, at $4.00 per copy. 
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HOW DOES TENNESSEE RATE? 


The Forty-Eight State School Systems 


AN INTERVIEW WITH FRANCIS S. CHASE 


pupil. They are California, IIli- 
nois, Nevada and New York. 

After adjustment, Tennesee’s 
expenditures show a gain of 50% 
over 1937-38. 

QUESTION: Are expendi- 
tures for education today a 
heavier burden on our economy 
than they were ten years ago? 

ANSWER: Many people seem 
to have that impression. A well- 
known newspaper recently sug- 
gested that it might be necessary 
to choose between the proposed 
levels of public schoo! support and 
solvency. The facts are that in- 
come in all states has risen 
sharply in the last ten years. Al- 
though we are supporting educa- 
tion at a somewhat higher level 
today than ten years ago, we are 
actually spending a much smaller 
percentage of our income for this 
purpose. In 1937-38 over 3 per- 
cent of the total income of the 
people was being set aside for 
public schools, whereas in 1947- 
48 only 2.3 percent of income was 
earmarked for this purpose. 
Every state except Florida has 
decreased the percentage of the 
income of the people that is being 
allocated to public schools. In 
Illinois, state and local revenues 
for public schools represented 3.2 
percent of the income of the peo- 
ple in 1937-38 and 1.4 percent in 
1947-48. 

Tennessee spent 2.7 percent of 
the total income of the people for 
public schools in 1937-38, and 2.4 
percent in 1947-48. 

QUESTION: Is it true that 
increases in income have tended 
to equalize the ability of the states 
to support education? 


ANSWER: Some states are in 
a better position to support their 
public schools than they were ten 
years ago. Yet wide differences 
still exist in the educational loads 
and in ability to support educa- 
tion. The states with the greatest 
number of children per thousand 
of the population tend to have 
the lowest ability to support edu- 
cation, and the states with the 
highest income per child tend to 
be the states with relatively small 
numbers of children in each thou- 
sand of population. 

For example, the six states with 
the greatest income per child of 
school age average only 172 chil- 
dren per thousand of the popula- 
tion, while the six states with the 
smallest income per child of 
school age average 266 children 
in each one thousand of the popu- 
lation. In other words, the six 
poorest states on the average have 
half again as many children in 
each thousand of the population, 
but they have less than one-third 
as much income per child as the 
six wealthy states. To make up 
for this handicap, they exert a 
greater effort and use 2.44 percent 
of personal income for public 
schools as compared with 1.76 
percent for the wealthy states. 
In spite of this, they average oniy 
$100 current expense per pupil in 
average daily attendance, as con- 
trasted with $224 for the six 
states with the greatest ability to 
support education. Moreover, the 
states with the lightest education- 
al load tend to replenish their pop- 
ulations by attracting persons 
who have been educated at the ex- 
pense of the states with the heav- 
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Mr. Chase, director of the 
Council of State Govern- 
ments’ comprehensive study 
of education in the states, 
answers questions put to him 
by representatives of na- 


tional news services and 
metropolitan newspapers. 


Italicized sections were added 
by the editor. Please bear in 
mind that all data quoted are 
for the school year specified, 
usually 1947-48. 


iest educational loads and the least 
ability to support education. 


In income per school age child, 
Tennessee ranks 39th among the 
states, with an income of $3783. 
Tennessee ranks 13th in ratio of 
school age children to total popu- 
lation, with a ratio of 24.2. 


QUESTION: What do you re- 
gard as the most important step 
toward improving the quality of 
educational opportunity of all our 
people? 

ANSWER: The report lists six 
essentials: 

1. Provision for systematically 
obtaining and studying the facts 
as a basis for policy decisions; 

2. A state policy-making 
agency for education through 
which the will of the people may 
be voiced and the interests of the 
state protected; 

3. Local administrative units 
of sufficient size to promote effec- 
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tive local control and to provide 
appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities at a reasonable cost; 

4. Provisions calculated to as- 
sure high quality professional 
leadership for both state and local 
agencies ; 

5. Conditions conducive to 
maintaining well-qualified staffs 
of teachers for all phases of ele- 
mentary and secondary education ; 

6. A system of financing that 
will provide sufficient funds and 
distribute them in such a way as 
to assure adequate educational 
opportunities for all and to en- 
courage both sound administra- 
tion and a high degree of local 
initiative. 

The evidence indicates that sev- 
eral states fall short in nearly all 
of these essentials, and that all 
states fall short to some extent in 
at least one. 


QUESTION: What do you re- 
gard as the most important factor 
affecting the quality of education? 


ANSWER: The quality of edu- 
cation in any state cannot rise 
above the character and compe- 
tence of those who teach. It fol- 
lows that improved education 
may be expected only through 
finding ways of assuring a suffi- 
cient supply of well-qualified 
teachers. 


QUESTION: What is the situ- 
ation today in regard to the quali- 
fications of teachers? 


ANSWER: An answer may be 
given partly in terms of the 
amount of college preparation of 
those now teaching. The forty- 
eight states report over 27,000 
teachers with no college prepara- 
tion at all, and over 110,000 with 
less than two years of college. 
Forty-one percent of all teachers 
in elementary and _ secondary 
schools have less than four years 
of college. Illinois has nearly 
2,500 teachers with no college 
preparation, Tennessee over 3,000 
(in 1947-48), and Mississippi over 
3,700. In Iowa, state authorities 
estimate that 51 percent of the 
teachers have less than two years 
of college preparation; Nebraska 
reports over 36 percent with less 
than two years of college; and 
Massachusetts estimates that over 
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31 percent of its teachers have 
less than two years of college. 
Tennessee lists 21.1 percent of 
its teachers with less than two 
years of college preparation. 


QUESTION: In what kinds of 
school do most of these poorly 
prepared teachers work? 


ANSWER: In the rural elemen- 
tary schools. For example, Min- 
nesota reports nearly 4,500 teach- 
ers with less than two years’ col- 
lege, and all but 69 of these are 
employed in rural schools. Ten- 
nessee reports over 4,000, of 
which 3,800 are employed in rural 
schools (in 1947-48). Georgia re- 
ports 1,800 with no college prep- 
aration, and all except 34 of these 
are in rural schools. Mississippi 
reports over 3,700 with no col- 
lege, and less than 250 of these 
are in urban school systems. 


QUESTION: Is there much 
variation among the states in sal- 
aries paid teachers? 


ANSWER: Average annual 
salaries of teachers, including 
principals and supervisors, range 
from above $3,400 in New York 
down to less than $1,300 in Missis- 
sippi. Nearly half of the teachers 
in Arkansas were receiving an- 
nual salaries of less than $1,500 
in 1947-48. Georgia reports 46 
percent in this low bracket; Ken- 
tucky, 54 percent; North Dakota, 
42 percent; and Nebraska, 25 per- 
cent. On the other hand, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Washington 
had no teachers receiving less 
than $2,400 in 1947-48. 

Over 37 percent of Tennessee’s 
teachers received less than $1,500 
in 1947-48. 


QUESTION: What factors, 
other than salaries, seem to affect 
qualifications of teachers? 


ANSWER: The size of school 
districts appears to be an im- 
portant factor. The eight states 
having the highest percentages of 
teachers without college degrees 
are all states having very large 
numbers of districts employing 
nine teachers or fewer. 

Another factor seems to be the 
certification requirements and the 
way in which they are enforced. 

[Continued on page 28] 








Is the community interested in your school? 


IT CAN BE DONE 


ARENTS, teachers, in fact 
P almost all educators have 
for a number of years accepted as 
final the belief that high school 
boys and girls do not need or 
even care to have their parents 
take too active interest in their 
high school life. They are content 
with the performance of the usual 
duties of supplying the weekly 
allowance, occasionally granting 
the use of the family car for a 
ball game or a night out, and 
signing the report card with few 
or no questions asked. 

This almost universally ac- 
cepted theory has at last been 
broken in one of Davidson 
County’s high schools. Situated 
in the north end of the county in 
a typically rural community, Joel- 
ton High School stands as proof 
that there are exceptions to all 
rules. 

This school has over a long 
period of years made every effort 
possible to serve as an educational 
center for the six neighboring 
elementary schools which an- 
nually send the major portion of 
their eighth grade graduates 
there for secondary school train- 
ing. 


Program of Home Visits 


With nothing but faith upon 
which to base his belief that a 
closer tie between the homes and 
the school would go a long way 
toward helping solve the many 
misunderstandings and problems 
that arise in the course of a school 
term, Herman DePriest, princi- 
pal at Joelton, set about to try an 
unprecedented experiment. 

Early in the fall of 1948 he 
presented his hopes and ideas to 
his faculty and they all pledged 
themselves to do their part to help 
make his dream a reality. A plan 
was drafted whereb¢ every home 
was to be visited after school 
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closed at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, entirely on the teachers’ 
own time and at their own ex- 
pense. 

A card file was set up with the 
names of the parents and their 
children and the location of the 
home on one side of the card. The 
reverse side was reserved for a 
detailed report of the visit includ- 
ing the date, reaction to the visit, 
home conditions, and any other 
facts of value to the school. 

Each afternoon the teachers, 
who usually went in pairs, would 
take a number of cards from the 
file, how many depending upon 
the distance to be covered and the 
difficulties to be overcome in try- 
ing to reach the homes by car— 
for many of them were off the 
main highway and some were not 
on any road at all. Then walking 
became the mode of travel. Tak- 
ing into consideration that some 
days it rained, and that there 
were other delays, six weeks 
elapsed before the last card had 
been taken out and a report had 
been made on the last family. 


Parents Came to School 


As a culmination to this event 
a Parent Night was held. Letters 
were sent to each home inviting 
the entire family to an evening of 
entertainment and refreshments. 

A well planned program was 
presided over by the principal. 
The officers and sponsors of each 
class sat on the platform and were 
presented along with the guests 
and speakers for the evening. 
These included the county super- 
intendent, high school supervisor, 
school board members, magis- 
trates, and Howard Kirksey, 
then high school supervisor for 
Middle Tennessee, who delivered 
the address of the evening. The 
parents were all asked to stand 
and be presented to the platform 
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guests. Music was furnished by 
the Glee Club. 


The Parents Speak 

Feeling that there might be a 
need to renew the friendship 
started last fall, another Parent 
Night was held just before school 
closed. Invitations were sent out 
in a manner somewhat similar to 
the method used in the fall, but 
this time the program was en- 
tirely different. The children, 
from babies to seniors, were en- 
tertained in the gymnasium with 
a picture show while the parents 
gathered in the library. Here a 
panel discussion was conducted by 
a teacher, and the panel was com- 
posed of nine parents, two repre- 
senting each of the four grades in 
high school, and a new mother 
who was sending her first child 
to high school next fall. 

The subject discussed was: 
“What did you hope the High 
School would do for your child— 
mentally, spiritually, physically 
and socially?” Questions growing 
out of the different phases of the 
subject were freely discussed not 
only by members of the panel, but 
many from the audience both 
asked and answered questions. 

Seventy-five percent of the 
parents of the school were there, 
and either listened or took an 
active part in the discussion. 

Active Cooperation 

The one big overall result from 
the project that is too obvious to 
be overlooked by even the most 
casual observer is the feeling of 
“oneness” between the parents 
and the teachers and between the 
parents themselves. This situation 
is all too often lacking in high 
schools where they necessarily 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Stained Glass Windows at Christmas 


S CHRISTMAS approaches, 

art activity reaches the high 
point of the year. There are al- 
ways individual gift projects, 
greeting cards, and tree decora- 
tions. There are school operettas 
and glee club programs which 
need stage sets, costumes and pub- 
licity. Red Cross favors must be 
completed, and usually churches 
and other organizations need help. 
But in all this there would be 
something missing if the school 
did not attempt to interpret the 
spirit of Christmas for the com- 
munity through some special art 
project. 

For several years, Elizabethton 
Junior High School has let its 
light shine out through stained- 
glass-effect windows. These win- 
dows carry our message to the 
hundreds who pass by our build- 
ing and enjoy the colorful 
spectacle. 


Stained Glass at School 


The scenes are painted directly 
on the glass. A picture made in 
this way is in reverse of the usual 
method. All details are first drawn 
in black. This represents the fin- 
ishing touches on a picture made 


worked out in a pleasing manner, 
with a good balance of dark and 
light. It is wise to use the bright- 
est colors in the smallest spaces. 


Draw It First 

Our windows are large and 
are divided into twelve panes. We 
ignore these divisions and draw 
large characters over them. If we 
find a suitable small picture we 
wish to use for any part of our 
scene we enlarge it to scale, prob- 
ably letting one inch on the pic- 
ture take up one foot on the 
window. By dividing the small 
picture into equal parts to repre- 
sent our windows we have an 
effective enlarging device also. 

The part of the scene that falls 
in block 1 on the picture is drawn 
in heavy black in the correspond- 
ing section of the window. Block 
2 is drawn into section 2 of the 
window, and so on. An animal 
such as a camel can be easily en- 
larged in this way. Children 
usually shy away from drawing 
animals and people until they are 
led to see how easy it is to do, by 
this method. 

Every child wants to work, but 
since there are only four windows 


Junior high students at Elizabethton don't install expensive win- 
dows during the holidays, but the effect is that of stained glass. 
And after Christmas the windows are back to normal again with 
nothing more than an application of soap and water. They do it 
with paint—and patient cooperation from the faculty and other 


students. 


in the ordinary way in which the 
background is done first, the 
finishing touches last. Next the 
colors are filled in. This is done 
carefully so as not to obliterate 
the black detailed first sketch. 
Easy, even, quick strokes are 
used. 

Only one layer of paint is ap- 
plied because each additional layer 
keeps out light and makes the 
inside of the scene appear messy. 
The outside of these drawings is 
the right side, and the idea is to 
have them look finished and neat. 
In order to do this, care must be 
taken of those first detailed black 
lines. The color scheme should be 
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for each classroom and_ only 
twelve to sixteen pupils can work 
at one time, the work must be 
divided on the basis of jobs or 
committees. Some will want to lay 
out the design, many want to 
paint, some will volunteer to do 
the heavy black lines which rep- 
resent the lead that holds the 
pieces of glass in place. 


Materials We Use 


First, we secure a large collec- 
tion of Christmas pictures and 
scenes. Children’s Bible story 
books and illustrated carol books 
have very suitable pictures. 


1949 


MRS. RUSSELL CURTIS 
Elizabethton Junior High School 


Tempera paint in red, yellow, 
blue, black and white, and brushes 
in assorted sizes are necessary. 
We use tempera because it is easy 
to remove with a scraper while 
still dry or by ordinary washing 
with soap and water. These ma- 
terials can be bought from any 
school supply company. Either in 
powder or ready-mixed form, 
tempera paint will give a jewel- 
toned transparency when applied, 
not too thinly, with soft brushes 
that will point. Large sized 
brushes are excellent for this type 
of work. If you buy cheap 
brushes, be sure the bristles are 
soft or they will leave brush 
marks on your windows. 

Use heavy black to put in the 
outline of all parts of the entire 
drawing or scene. Have these 
complete and dry before applying 
any of the color to the areas. 
Colors should be applied with 
large soft brushes and _ brush 
strokes should follow the lines of 
the material to be painted. When 
painting the long robe of Joseph, 
for example, go up and down the 
way the material would fall, but 
when painting a sheep you would 
have the strokes represent wool 
by making them wavy. Grass is 
made with up-strokes from the 
ground while sand is put in with 
horizontal movements of the 
brush. We seldom put the blue of 
the skv on our windows as it tends 
to make the room dark. 


Experiments Will Pay 


Tempera paint lends itself well 
to shading and blending. For ex- 
ample, when painting in the feath- 
er-like leaves of the palm trees 
use strokes of brown, light green, 
dark green and black intermit- 
tently down from the backbone 
of the long leaf. This gives a 
natural look. Where the sand and 
grass join on the landscape in the 
camel and shepherd scenes, the 
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Listed here are various items of business which 
will be considered by the T.E.A. Representative 
Assembly at its annual meeting on January 13-14, 
1950. The decisions made, policies adopted and offi- 
cers elected at this meeting should reflect the will of 
the teachers who compose the membership of the 
Tennessee Education Association. This will be so 
only if every teacher first informs himself on each 
item of business to be considered by the Assembly, 
and then informs his official delegates concerning 


his attitude on each item. 
The Editor 


|. OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 

The following officers are to be elected at the Rep- 
resentative Assembly meeting in January, 1950: 

President, to serve for one year as first vice-presi- 
dent before automatically assuming the presidency 
in 1951. If custom concerning rotation of the presi- 
dency among the three sections is observed, the 
nominee will come from West Tennessee. 

Administrative Council members, to serve for 
three-year terms, from the following Congressional 
Districts: Second, succeeding G. Hobart Smith of 
Jacksboro, who is filling an unexpired term; Sixth, 
succeeding W. A. Bass of Nashville; Eighth, succeed- 
ing Joseph R. Martin of Somerville. 

(See photographs and biographical sketches of 
candidates on page 18.) 


ll. REPORT ON FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 

Following is a summary of the action taken by the 
1949 Legislature on each of the objectives in the 
Five-Point Program: 

1. Retention of the sales tax, with no reduction in its cov- 
erage or in the proportion allocated for educational purposes. 

Legislative action: Schools’ portion of sales tax increased 
from 70% to 80%. No exemptions to sales tax. 

2. A minimum salary of $2,000 for Bachelor’s Degree 
teachers, with proportionate increases for other teachers un- 
der the present state salary schedule and corresponding in- 
creases for teachers in non-equalizing counties and cities, 
said increases to become effective on January 1, 1949. 

Legislative action: $2,000 minimum annual salary for be- 
ginning teachers with college degree written into law. 

3. Continued state aid for school buildings, operation and 
maintenance, and transportation. 

Legislative action: $6,300,000 annually appropriated for 
capital outlay, $1,650,000 more appropriated annually for 
transportation, and $2,000,000 more for operation than in 
1948 foundation program. 

4, Adequate support for higher education. 

Legislative action: Following is a comparison of annual 
state appropriations for higher education in 1948-49 and 
1949-50: 


Institution 1948-49 1949-50 
University $3,073,200 $4,300,000 
Memphis State 323,200 450,000 
Middle Tenn. State 323,200 450,000 
East Tenn. State 323,200 450,000 
T.P.I. 323,200 450,000 
Austin Peay State 214,521 300,000 
A &I State College 612,500 900,000 


5. Adequate funds for increased costs due to expanding 
needs such as: increased enrollment and average daily at- 
tendance: increased training and experience of teachers and 
adjustment in pupil-teacher ratio. 

Legislative action: Anticipated increase of $3,600,000 in 


REPRESENTATIVE 


amount provided for minimum program, exclusive of increases 
in state salary schedule. 

In addition, the following improvements were made in the 
state teachers’ retirement system: 

1. A minimum of $50 per month for teachers who have 
reached retirement age of 60 years and who have taught 
twenty years in Tennessee. 

2. Permissive retirement after thirty years of teaching, 
regardless of age. 

3. Provision of retirement benefits for those who have 
reached age of 75 and taught 35 years. 

4. Allowance of credit for prior service to attained age as 
of July 1, 1945. 

5. Increase in maximum salary on which retirement is al- 
lowed from $2,500 to $3,600. 

6. Inclusion of teachers in local retirement systems in dis- 
ability benefits. 

7. Inclusion of T.E.A. staff in state retirement system, with 
T.E.A. paying state’s portion of contributions. 


lll. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

The following objectives are recommended by the 
Legislative Committee and endorsed by the Admin- 
istrative Council: 

1. Improvement of certification standards as 
rapidly as the supply of trained teachers will permit. 

2. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the 
present foundation school program, including funds 
for capital outlay, during the coming biennium in the 
face of increased costs due to increased enrollment, 
improved training of teachers and accumulated needs 
of the state teachers’ retirement system. 

3. Increased increments for experience in the 
state’s salary schedule for teachers. 

4. Adequate state support for higher education. 

5. Teacher tenure legislation which will provide 
for: (a) Tenure protection to all certificated teachers 
who have served a probationary period sufficiently 
long to determine their qualifications to continue in 
service; (b) Provision for dismissal of teachers for 
incompetence, inefficiency, neglect of duty, unprofes- 
sional conduct, insubordination or abolition of posi- 
tion; (c) Fair trial for teachers who have been 
dismissed; (d) Protection of local tenure laws. 


IV. AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 

The Administrative Council proposes that the 
Constitution be amended in the following ways 
(changes are italicized) : 

Amend Article II by striking out the article and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

“The Tennessee Education Association shall include three 
divisional groups, each maintaining its own identity. They 
shall be known as the Eastern Section, the Middle Section, 
and the Western Section of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. The Tennessee Education Association shall include the 
following departments: the Public School Officers Association 
(the Department of Administration), the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and the Tennessee College Association 
(the Department of Higher Education).” 

Amend Article V, Section 1, to read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
a First Vice-President, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, six 
ex-officio vice-presidents, and the Administrative Council.” 

Amend Article V, Section 2, to read: 

“The President shall be elected by the Representative As- 
sembly at its annual meeting by a plurality vote of the dele- 
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gation present and voting. The election shall take place one 
year in advance of the time the President is to take office and 
the President-elect shall be designated as First Vice-President 
during the interim between the time of election and the 
assumption of office. Any vacancy occurring in the First Vice- 
Presidency shall be filled by the Administrative Council until 
the next regular meeting of the Representative Assembly, at 
which time the Representative Assembly shall elect both the 
President and the Vice-President for the ensuing year. The 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by the Ad- 
ministrative Council. The presidents of the three sectional 
associations and the three departments shall be ex-officio vice- 
presidents of the state association.” 

Amend Article VI, Section 1, to read: 

“The Representative Assembly, composed of representatives 
chosen by the local associations shall be the legislative body 
of the Tennessee Education Association. In formulating its 
legislative educational program for the state the Representa- 
tive Assembly shall take into its careful consideration the 
recommendations and resolutions pertaining thereto submitted 
by any or all of the three sectional associations and the three 
departments; provided that nothing herein shall prevent any 
local association, through its delegates to the Representative 
Assembly, from submitting recommendations and resolutions 
for consideration by the Representative Assembly. It shall 
have the power to transact such business of the Association 
as may be legally brought before it at its annual meeting, 
which shall be held in Nashville following the meetings of the 
Eastern, Middle and Western Sections, and the Public School 
Officers Association (the Department of Administration), the 
exact date of the meeting to be fixed by the Administrative 
Council to accommodate as far as possible the convenience of 
the delegates composing the Representative Assembly. The 
Administrative Council shall arrange the program for each 
meeting. The Administrative Council shall select the date 
and place and arrange the program of the annual meeting 
of the Tennessee Education Association. In case of emergency 
the Administrative Council will have the authority to cancel 
the annual convention of the association.” 

Amend Article VI by adding Section 7 as follows: 

“All positions filled by election by the Representative As- 
sembly shall be by plurality vote. In case of tie votes or dis- 
puted elections, the Administrative Council shall have power 
to act.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 4, parts (a) and (b) to read: 

“The Administrative Council shall (a) cooperate with the 
officials of the sections and the departments in arranging the 
programs for the annual meetings; (b) in cooperation with 
the officials of the sections and the departments conduct, man- 
age, and control, the affiairs of the association between the 
annual meetings of the sections and the departments ;” 

Amend Article VIII, Section 1, to read: 

“The annual membership dues shall be four dollars per year 
for the State Association. The dues for the local and sectional 
associations and departments shall be determined by these 
respective groups. The dues for the State Association shall 
be paid to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion and the dues for the local and sectional associations and 
the departments shall be paid to the respective treasurers of 
these groups.” 


V. EXPENSE OF DELEGATES TO N.E.A. CONVENTION 
Last year fifteen delegates were allowed $100 each 
toward expenses in attending the N.E.A. convention 
at Boston. Ten of these were elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, one from each Congressional 
District, and five were selected by the Administra- 
tive Council. Since expenses to St. Louis, where the 


cluded in 
‘System, with the T.E.A. paying that part of the 


1950 N.E.A. Representative Assembly will be held, 
will not be as great as to Boston, it is recommended 
that the allotment per person be decreased from $100 
to $75, and that the additional five delegates whose 
expenses are thus allowed, be selected by the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 
Vi. T.E.A. STAFF RETIREMENT 

Effective July 1, 1949, the T.E.A. staff was in- 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 


contributions paid by the state for teachers. We 
now have the same retirement provisions for five 
members of the staff that we have for teachers. 


Vil. OVERSEAS TEACHER RELIEF FUND 


From December, 1947, through June 30, 1949, 
contributions to the Overseas Teacher Relief Fund 
amounted to $5,009.70, which has been forwarded 
to the N.E.A. office. 

Vill. REPORT ON THE T.E.A. BUILDING 

On October 1, 1949, payment of $17,321.80 was 
made to the Tennessee Baptist Foundation, which 
was payment in full for interest and mortgage on 
the T.E.A. building held by the Foundation. 

IX. WORLD ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

The Administrative Council recommends that 
the Tennessee Education Association affiliate with 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
annual dues for which are $100.00. 

X. REPORT ON TENNESSEE TEACHERS' 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

Since the establishment of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System on July 1, 1945, a total of 1,063 mem- 
bers have been retired by the Board of Trustees in 
accordance with the provisions of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Law. Of this number, fifty have been 
retired on account of disability. 

XI. BUDGET FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1951 

The Administrative Council recommends the fol- 

lowing budget for the year ending June 30, 1951: 


Estimated Income 


PRCRADOPSNT DGGE .....5.5c0i55..0s0ccsseccsnescenssascsozseadsacucns $75,000.00 
Contributions from N.E.A. |... 2,000.00 
Contributions from Rural Editorial Service ........ 2,000.00 
79,000. 
Estimated Expenditures . ” 
Salaries 
SOCVOUATY=TLGMAUTOE: icin e.c53éscsccosnckcsdesesasecosacsedicves 7 9,500.00 
DOME EE OIII o55osaessns ink eonsccesseassivcnss tues 8, 500. 00 
Director Of BeSCaveNy oo... ....cc..ccccsssscscsccseccssescooders 5, 000. 00 
Publications ASSIStANE .............:ccsccesscsoveesvsease-- 4,200.00 
Field Service Assistant ......0....0.....0.cccceeeeeees 4,200.00 
CRIN SN os sane bs 5 cso eb ae kk «con saeahee Maceo ees 3,300,00 
POE asc ch evcssesincosssotessnceagesoevdoeelooss 7,200.00 
Operating Expenses 
Building Expense, Neb .ni............030..ccccssescssossassaveoeess 1,800.00 
Telephone and Telegraph se Eeeaeh coe eens 500.00 
Office Equipment Depreciation ........... 500.00 
Automobile Depreciation 150.00 
Travel—Office Staff 3,500.00 
Office Supplies and Postage. ......................:...ccccc006e. 1,700.00 
Annual Convention as 6,000.00 
President and Administrative Council .......... 2,000.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary ..... eaten, ee 50.00 
Association Dues and Publications .............. 250.00 
Representative Assembly ..................0..ccccccceesceseeee 500.00 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER oooo..000000..0.ccccccccccccsceseseees 6,500.00 
Public Relations 9,500.00 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax . 150.00 
pe errr 1,500.00 
Staff Retirement 2,000.00 
Incidentals 500.00 
$79,000.00 








Here Are Your Nominees 





Hamilton 


N accordance with Constitu- 
tional requirements, pictures 
and biographical information con- 
cerning nominees for office in the 
Tennessee Education Association 
are printed here. Offices to be filled 
in January, 1950, by vote of the 
Representative Assembly, include 
the president (to serve one year 
as first vice-president before 
automatically assuming the presi- 
dency in January, 1951) and 
Administrative Council Members 
from three districts. Nominations 
were made by local associations 
of which the nominees are mem- 
bers. 
For President 
MILTON HAMILTON,  superin- 
tendent of Obion County schools, 
is nominated for president by the 
Obion County Education Associa- 
tion, and is cosponsored by the 





Union City Education Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton is a graduate 
of Murray State College and has 
served as elementary and high 
school teacher and principal be- 
fore coming to his present position 
11 years ago. He has served as a 
member of the T.E.A. Adminis- 
trative Council from the Ninth 
District, president of the County 
Superintendents Association of 
Tennessee, president of the West 
Tennessee Education Association, 
and was a member of the 1944 
White House Conference on Rural 
Education. For nine years a mem- 
ber of the Bethel College Board 
of Education, he served for four 
years as secretary and business 
manager of the college. He is ac- 
tive in civic and church affairs in 
Union City. 


LYLE PUTNAM, superintendent 
of Trenton Public Schools, is nom- 
inated for president by _ the 
Gibson County Education Associa- 
tion. Mr. Putnam attended the 
public schoals of Decatur, Illinois, 
and is a graduate of Murray State 
College, holding the B.S. and M.A. 
degrees. He has taught in the 
Kentucky schools, and came to 
Trenton as principal of the ele- 
mentary school in 1939. After 
serving in the U. S. Navy, he was 
elected to the superintendency in 
1943. Mr. Putnam has served as 
president of the Gibson County 
Education Association, as mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of 
the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association, and Com- 
missioner of the Officials Depart- 
ment of the Big Ten Football 
Conference. 


Turman 





Putnam 


Council—Second District 

G. HOBART SMITH is nominated 
by the Campbell County Educa- 
tion Association for election to a 
full term as Council member from 
the second district. Mr. Smith 
holds the B.S. degree from Lin- 
coln Memorial University and the 
M.S. in education from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He is a vet- 
eran of World War I. From 1924 
to 1940, Mr. Smith was teacher 
or principal in the schools of 
Campbell County. In 1940 he was 
elected superintendent of the 
county schools. He is past presi- 
dent of the Campbell County Edu- 
cation Association and past vice- 
president of the Tennessee County 
Superintendents Association. Mr. 
Smith is now serving an unex- 
pired term on the Council by ap- 
pointment. 





Winter 
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Council—Sixth District 


J. E. Moss is nominated by the 
Davidson County Education As- 
sociation for election as Council 
member from the Sixth District. 
Mr. Moss is superintendent of 
Davidson County Schools. He is a 
native of Hamilton County, holds 
the B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and has done 
graduate work at the University 
and at Peabody College, where he 
was awarded the M.A. degree. 
Shortly after his graduation from 
the University, Mr. Moss joined 
the Davidson County system as 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
at Goodlettsville. Until January, 
1949, he served as teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture at Central 
High School, and supervisor of 
vocational agriculture for the 
county. 


Council—Eighth District 


BUEL T. KISER is nominated by 
the McNairy County Teachers As- 
sociation for election as Council 
member from the Eighth District. 
Mr. Kiser is a native of McNairy 
County, and a graduate of Lam- 
buth College at Jackson. He has 
been in the teaching profession 
for 25 years, spending 12 years 
as superintendent of McNairy 
County Schools. At present he is 
superintendent of the Selmer 
School. Mr. Kiser has served as 
classroom teacher, elementary 
principal, high school principal 
and superintendent. He is now do- 
ing graduate work at Peabody 
College. 

REx C. TURMAN is nominated 
by the Hardin County Teachers 
Association for election as Coun- 
cil member from the Eighth Dis- 
trict. Mr. Turman is a graduate 
of Middle Tennessee State College 
and has done graduate work at 
Peabody College. He has taught in 
elementary and high schools, and 
has served as high school princi- 
pal and superintendent of Cannon 
County Schools. He is now prin- 
cipal of the Savannah High 
School. Mr. Turman has_ been 
president of the Hardin County 
Teachers Association for seven 
vears. He is president of the 
Secondary School Principals As- 
sociation and recently served for 
two years as secretary to the West 
Tennessee Principals Association. 
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nomi- 
City 
Teachers Association for election 


MARGARET WINTER is 
nated by the Jackson 


as Council member from _ the 
Eighth District. Miss Winter is 
secretary-treasurer of the Ten- 
nessee Classroom Teachers De- 
partment. She has taught in the 
schools of Jackson, for the past 
eight years at the Jackson Junior 





High School. She has served as 
president and vice president of 
the Jackson City Teachers As- 
sociation, and is a member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. During the 
summer of 1949, Miss Winter at- 
tended the Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership in Washington 
sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


NEW SECTIONAL PRESIDENTS 


EW slates of officers were 

chosen this fall for the three 
sectional associations which com- 
prise the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

The Western Section elected 
Milton Hamilton, superintendent 
of Obion County schools, presi- 
dent. Vice-presidents are Dr. 
Dorothy Seay, teacher of Latin 
at Somerville, for the Eighth Dis- 
trict; B. L. Drinkard, principal 
at Ripley High School, for the 
Ninth District ; and T. Q. Turner, 
principal of the A. B. Hill School 
in Memphis, for the Tenth Dis- 
trict. Members of the Executive 
Committee are W. L. Maybry, 
Memphis; D. E. Ray, Jackson; 
and H. Claude Moore, Dyersburg. 
Enoch L. Mitchell was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Middle Tennessee chose Mary 
Florence Betts, supervising 
teacher at Dover, president. Vice- 





president is Miss Mary Graham, 
Columbia, and N. C. Beasley was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. The 
Executive Committee is composed 
of Jack Stanfill, Mrs. Len Hern- 
don, and Mrs. Knox Doss. 

In East Tennessee, Frank P. 
Smith of the Etowah High School 
was elected president. Vice-presi- 
dent is Elvin Bryant, principal in 
the Knoxville elementary schools. 
Mack P. Davis was reelected sec- 
retary, and John S. Humphreys 
was named again as treasurer. 
Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are S. E. Nelson, Chatta- 
nooga; Ruth Reagor, Oak Ridge 
(new member); C. E. Rogers, 
Johnson City; D. 8S. Burleson, 
Johnson City (permanent mem- 
ber) ; Roy E. Kinnick, Kingsport; 
Mack P. Davis, Johnson City; 
John S. Humphreys, Knoxville; 
A. D. Holt, Nashville (ex officio). 





Frank P. Smith, left, is newly elected president of the E.T.E.A., 
and Mary Florence Betts is president of M.T.E.A. Milton Ham- 
ilton, president of W.T.E.A., is pictured on the opposite page. 
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Tennessee Public School Otticers Association 


ANNUAL MEETING 
NASHVILLE JANUARY 12-13, 1950 


Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 


10:30 Supervision—H. Claude Moore, Dyer County, leader; 


Thursday, January 12 
J. T. Miles, Weakley County 


2:00 Presiding, President P. W. Alexander, Dean, East Discussion 

a — a , : . ‘ ; 11:15 Cooperative Community-School Plannin g—Theron 

— onorable Gordon Browning, Governor o Hodges, State Department of Education, leader; Dr. 

arene ; ‘ er , Truman M. Pierce, University of Tennessee 
Panel Discussion—Commissioner J. M. Smith, leader, idetanitiiens 
with members of the State Department of Education Afternoon Session: Presiding, President P. W. Alexander 
1:30 The Legislative Program of the T.E.A.—Staff of the 

6:30 p-m.: Annual Banquet, Andrew Jackson Hotel Tennessee Education Association 

Toastmaster—F. E. Bass, Assistant Secretary, T.E.A. 3:00 Business Session 

Address—Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, Pastor, First Pres- Report of Committees 

byterian Church, Nashville Audit, Ross N. Robinson, chairman 

Guests—Retired Presidents of the State Colleges Necrology, Dave Robinson, chairman 


Resolutions, James Gibbs, chairman 
Friday, January 13 Nominations, W. O. Inman, chairman 
Election of Officers 
Morning Session: Presiding, President P. W. Alexander 


Theme—Are Our Schools Meeting the Needs of Tennessee Officers of the T.P.S.O.A. 


Children? President, P. W. Alexander, Johnson City 
9:00 Health—W. O. Inman, Paris, leader; Dr. R. H. Hutche- Vice-president, Bealer Smotherman, Murfreesboro 
son, Department of Public Health; Mrs. Marilee Caven- Secretary-treasurer, W. A. Shannon, Nashville 


der, Henry and Weakley Counties 


Discussion Executive Committee 


9:45 Teaching Personne!l—Ielix Woodward, Austin Peay State at large, C. B. Ijams, Jackson 
State College, leader; Dr. C. C. Sherrod, President West Tennessee, Quinnie Armour, Bolivar 
Emeritus, East Tennessee State College Middle Tennessee, John B. Sullivan, Fayetteville 
Discussion East Tennessee, Creed Bates, Chattanooga 





P. W. Alexander Walter R. Courtenay W. A. Shannon 
President Speaker Secretary 
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ADEQUATE INCOME— 


A Prerequisite to Professional Status 


WRIGHT FROST 


CHIEVING professional sta- 
A tus for teachers has been 
the goal set by this year’s Admin- 
istration of the T.E.A. You have 
been urged to give the best in- 
struction possible to the children 
in your care, and you have re- 
sponded enthusiastically. A num- 
ber of other devices and plans for 
professionalizing teaching have 
also been proposed to you and by 
you. There has been enthusiasm 
everywhere for such a worthy 
goal, 

Your magnificent success in im- 
proving instruction has convinced 
the public that its investment in 
education is paying good divi- 
dends. Time has now come to put 
some of our other good intentions 
into action. 

As this is being written, your 
Administrative Council is on rec- 
ord by unanimous vote for three 
legislative proposals which will 
do much to professionalize teach- 
ing. These proposals are: 

1. A tenure law to provide pro- 
tection to competent teachers 
against unfair dismissals. 

2. The raising of certification 
standards for future beginning 
teachers. 

3. Increased increments 
training and experience. 

The relationship between ten- 
ure legislation and the profes- 
sional status of the teacher has 
been amply presented (see D. M. 
Galloway’s article in the October 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER). The raising of certification 
standards for future teachers is 
unquestionably a step toward 
professional status. But no step 
toward professional status for 
teaching could be more important 
than a salary scale which will 
maintain a sufficient number of 
professional educators to staff our 
schools. 

The $2,000 minimum salary for 
beginning teachers with bache- 
lor’s degree is an invitation to 
the young man or young woman 
to start teaching; but the present 


for 


vate teachers to continue teaching 
and to develop themselves into 
professional educators. There is 
a differential of only $234 be- 
tween the income of the beginning 
teacher and the professional edu- 
cator with from fifteen to thirty 
years of successful teaching and 
professional growth. Imagine the 
physician, the lawyer, the archi- 
tect, or even the minister receiv- 
ing only $234 more per year dur- 
ing the peak of his professional 
achievement than at the outset 
of his career. 

The absolute top salary for 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees 
is only $2241 in many counties 
of Tennessee. Compare this with 
$3952 for a carpenter I know, 
with over $3800 for plumbers em- 
ployed by public school systems, 
with $5,000 paid to brick masons 
to build school plants. Now glance 
back at the $2241 for a teacher to 
build the minds and souls of the 
most precious assets of our state 
—the boys and girls of today, the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

Is anyone so naive as to believe 
that this is sufficient to support a 
family on a “comfort” standard 
of living or to maintain an ade- 
quate number of professional edu- 
cators to staff our schools? 

We must face squarely the fact 
that an adequate salary scale for 
our children’s teachers will in- 
volve an additional investment of 
a few million dollars. In propos- 
ing improvements in education we 
must always gauge the inclination 
of the public to participate in the 
investment involved. Prudence, 
therefore, should determine the 
extent of our proposals. We must 
never forget, however, that the 
public is looking to us for leader- 
ship in educational progress. Con- 
tempt and condemnation will be 
heaped upon us if we are disposed 
to underrate the value and impor- 
tance of our profession in the 
total life of the community. We 
must discharge our obligation to 
the children of this state and to 


State Salary Scale does not moti- those yet unborn. To do so we 
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must exert every effort to provide 
for experienced teachers a rate 
of compensation which will de- 
velop and hold a sufficient number 
of professional educators to meet 
the needs of our children. 

In all probability the action of 
the T.E.A. Representative Assem- 
bly in January will determine in a 
large measure the competency of 
the teachers who will occupy the 
classrooms of Tennessee during 
the next twenty-five years. If you 
believe that teaching is an impor- 
tant profession, if you believe that 
teachers deserve a fair share of 
the wealth of this state which 
they are helping to create, if you 
believe that Tennessee’s children 
deserve competent, experienced 
teachers, then instruct your dele- 
gates to place a price tag on our 
profession which will be above the 
cost of operation, one which will 
draw respect rather than con- 
tempt from other occupational 


groups. 
Briefly 


NEWEST FUTURE TEACHERS 
CLUB to come to our attention is the 
young High School Club in Knoxville 
organized in October. Officers of the 
club include Parke Brown, Bud Thomas, 
Betty Brownlie and Shirley H. Crass. 
Mrs. A. H. Brewer is faculty adviser. 


FOUR TEACHERS FROM GER- 
MANY visited schools of Tennessee in 
November. They are Dr. Ernst Christ, 
Stuttgart, high school teacher and sec- 
retary of the High School Teachers’ Or- 
ganization; Dr. Fritz Erdmann, Hei- 
delberg, headmaster of the Commercial 
High School and head of the Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Organization; Karl Ko- 
tryba, Heidelberg, elementary school 
principal and president of the Elemen- 
tary Teachers of the State of Baden; 
and Friedrich Schieker, Leonberg, 
Wuerttemberg, superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools. 


DR. SPENCER J. McCALLIE, co- 
founder and past headmaster of the 
McCallie School for Boys in Chatta- 
nooga, died in October. He was presi- 
dent of the McCallie School board of 
trustees, having retired from his posi- 
tion as headmaster four years ago. In 
1947 Dr. McCallie received the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s citation for public 
service. He was outstanding in civic 
and educational affairs in Tennessee 
and in the South, serving at one time as 
president of the Mid-South Association 
of Private Schools. 
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School Plant News from the Division of Schoolhouse Planning and Transportation 


We're Putting Our House in Order 


ITH the levying of the sales 

tax in 1947, the Tennessee 
State Department of Education 
launched a school plant improve- 
ment program on a rather exten- 
sive scale. The program naturally 
fell to the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Transportation for 
execution. Three major divisions 
of plant improvement largely con- 
stituted the program—new build- 
ings, transportation, and main- 
tenance, rehabilitationand 
modernization of the buildings in 
use. 

Time and space will not permit 
the enumeration of the new build- 
ings erected, new bus equipment 
provided and the improvement 
made in maintenance, rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of school 
buildings throughout the state. 
In this first in a series of school 
plant news items to be carried in 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, we 
shall deal with the latter phase of 
the total program—maintenance, 
rehabilitation and modernization 
of buildings. 


Supervisors Authorized 


The General Education Bill of 
1947 authorized the employment 
by local school authorities of one 
man in each county, skilled in the 
building trades and subject to the 
approval of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, to assume 
the duties of school plant manage- 
ment in the county. This position 
was included in the minimum pro- 
gram, and the maintenance super- 
visors were to be paid according 
to a state salary schedule. 

Once employed, the plant super- 
visor may be assigned to such 
duties in the field of school plant 
management as the superintend- 
ent of county schools may desire. 
The maintenance supervisor is 
required to provide a plan of work 
on April 15 of each year for the 
year following. He must submit 
the plan to the county school 
authorities for their approval and 
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to the Commissioner of Education 
for his approval. 

About two years elapsed before 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion got around to active work by 
means of field supervisors work- 
ing with the county maintenance 
supervisors. In 1949, however, the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
and Transportation was reor- 
ganized to the extent that two 
men were put in the field to work 
actively with the supervisors to 
improve their maintenance, re- 
habilitation and modernization 
programs. Early in 1949 eleven 
regional meetings were held 
throughout the state attended by 
county superintendents and school 
plant maintenance supervisors. 
At these meetings organization, 
policies, and objectives of school 
plant maintenance were discussed. 


Results Are Encouraging 


The major objective of the 
school maintenance program is to 
promote a county-wide program, 
assuring every school, however 
remote, at least those elements of 
maintenance which will provide 
safety, comfort, and such utility 
in functional value as a minimum 
standard should require. 

The writers wish to emphasize 
that one of the most gratifying 
observations to come out of the 
work thus far is the effort on the 
part of many counties to promote 
a county-wide program which is 
quite superior to that of the old 
contract “spot maintenance,” “hit 
or miss” type of maintenance pro- 
gram. Already a consciousness on 
the part of the plant supervisors 
in most counties has been devel- 
oped to the point that they feel 
it a neglect of duty not to have 
checked and completed what may 
be called the minor, necessary 
repairs preparatory to the open- 
ing of school. 

Recently the writers had an op- 
portunity to attend a conference 
of southern state schoolhouse 
planning directors in which, for 


several days, the problems of new 
buildings, school surveys, and 
maintenance, rehabilitation and 
modernization of old plants were 
discussed. Although we feel that 
the Tennessee program is in the 
A-B-C stage, we were gratified to 
learn that Tennessee has taken 
the most forward step in promot- 
ing state aid in finance and coop- 
erative effort in the field of school 
plant improvement. 

As was pointed out, Tennessee 
is in the developmental stage in its 
school plant improvement pro- 
gram, especially from the stand- 
point of organization and ample 
provision of the facilities neces- 
sary to carry on an adequate plant 
improvement program. The fol- 
lowing breakdown of information 
reported from eighty-eight of the 
non-equalizing counties presents 
the picture relative to procedure 
and facilities throughout the state. 

Fiefd tools run from poor to 
good. A majority would rate fair. 
Only a few counties provide all 
the field tools. A majority of the 
counties furnish part of the field 
tools and the supervisor and other 
employees furnish part of them. 
The supervisor and his employees 
provide all the tools in a few 
counties. 

Transportation in the form of 
a pick-up truck for maintenance 
service is provided the supervisor 
in twenty-three counties. Thirty- 
four counties provide a 11% ton 
stake-body or its equivalent. 
Thirty-one counties do not pro- 
vide county-owned vehicles but 
have some plan worked out where- 
by the supervisor furnishes trans- 
portation, either a personal truck 
or car. A few counties are provid- 
ing three or more trucks for the 
school plant service program. 

Buildings for use as county 
school maintenance shops have 
been provided in thirty counties. 
However, two-thirds of them are 
very unsatisfactory, principally 
because of inadequate _ space. 
Twenty of these shop buildings 
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have one or more shop machines. 
Not over four of the twenty shops 


at this stage of development could | 


be rated as acceptable for the 
general work of a county school 
maintenance shop. Twenty-seven 
counties report access to a high 
school vocational work shop. Gen- 
erally, this set-up is not consid- 
ered satisfactory. 

Storage space is provided in 
sixty-one counties. For the most 
part it is unsatisfactory because 
of location or lack of sufficient 
size. 

Per-unit cost accounting rec- 
ords have been started by sixty- 
two supervisors. However, for the 
greater part, they are incomplete 
so far as including supervisor’s 
labor, transportation, and_ sal- 
vaged materials is concerned. The 
magnificent start is, all the same, 
very encouraging. 

Year-round regular help has 
been provided to forty-nine super- 
visors. Regular help ranges from 


one to eight employees. Twenty- | 
two of the forty-eight counties | 


have one regular helper and sev- 
enteen counties report two. All of 
the supervisors report the use of 
pick-up labor at intervals. 

Responsibility for the school 
bus maintenance and operational 
program has been assigned to 
twenty-four of the eighty-eight 
supervisors. A few are responsi- 
ble for the school bus program in 
its entirety. 

Major jobs, new construction, 
school bus maintenance and gen- 
eral delivery service have slowed 
down the maintenance program 
where sufficient personnel has not 
been supplied the supervisor by 
local authorities. These handicaps 
and the lack of delegating to the 
maintenance supervisor definite 
responsibility for a systematic 
program have constituted the 
major handicaps to a uniform, 
systematic county-wide coverage. 

Eighty-three plant supervisors 
reported an intention to make a 
county-wide coverage of their sys- 
tems, doing at least the minor 
necessary repairs preparatory to 
the opening of school. A large 
number were unable to reach their 
goal, but perhaps the most en- 
couraging phase of the program 
to date is the consciousness of the 
need for such coverage. 
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BETHEL COLLEGE 


McKenzie, Tenn. 


A liberal arts Christian college 
with a four-year program leading 
to B.A. and B.S. in Education de- 
grees. Excellent courses in music, 
speech, dramatics, education, 
commerce, and physical educa- 


tion with inter-collegiate athletics. 
Winter quarter opens January 


3, 1950. High standards—Co- 


educational—Reasonable rates. 


Roy N. Baker, President 








CARSON-NEWMAN 
COLLEGE 


Co-Educational Senior 


College 


Degrees in Arts. Science 
and 


Business Administration 


SPRING SEMESTER 
January 23, 1950 to May 26 
1950 


Information on request 


HARLEY FITE, President 


Jefferson City, Tennessee 

















DAVID LIPSCOMB 
COLLEGE 


Begins 


Its 60th session in September 1950. 
Lipscomb is now a standard senior 
college offering the B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. The College is approved by 
the State Department of Education as 
a teacher training institution. Special 
summer workshops for permit teachers 


are provided during the summer. 
For Further Information Write: 


Athens Clay Pullias, President 
Willard Collins J. P. Sanders 


Vice-President Dean 


David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


A Coeducational, Methodist Junior Col- 
lege with Permanent Endowment and 
Rich Tradition 


The First Two Years of College Work, 
applicable toward degrees in the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Professions, 


Terminal Courses in-General Education, 
Business, Religion, Art, Piano, Violin, 
Voice, and Speech, 


With attractive environment, high aca- 
demic standards, strong faculty, and 
reasonable rates. 








MARTIN COLLEGE 


Established 1870 


OFFERS 


For Further Information Write 
E. H. ELAM, President 


Pulaski, Tennessee 
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IF YOU SHOULD RETIRE- 


DREW GAYLOR 


Changes in the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System are ex- 
plained and summarized by the executive secretary of the Sys- 


tem. 

INCE the establishment of 
S the Teachers’ Retirement 
System on July 1, 1945, a total of 
1,063 members have been retired 
by the Board of Trustees in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Law. Of 
this number, fifty have been re- 
tired on account of disability. 

The 76th General Assembly en- 
acted a number of amendments to 
the Teachers’ Retirement Law. 
Also, provisions were made for a 
minimum retirement allowance 
effective July 1, 1949. As a result 
of the amendments and provisions 
for a minimum retirement allow- 
ance, the amount of retirement 
benefits has been substantially in- 
creased. The benefits now being 
paid by the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System compare fav- 
orably with the most liberal sys- 
tems of other states. 

The basic retirement allowance 
to each member is based on the 
age of the member at the time of 
retirement, the number of years’ 
creditable prior service, his com- 
pensation and his accumulated 
contributions to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund, including the 
state’s matching contributions to 
age sixty. If the retirement allow- 
ance as provided in the basic law 
is less than the minimum allow- 
ance provided for in Chapter 39, 
Public Acts of 1949, the basic al- 
lowance will be supplemented 
enough to bring it up to the mini- 
mum retirement allowance, as ex- 
plained in the following digest of 
the Act. 

It should be remembered that 
any increase in benefits or exten- 
sion of coverage increases the lia- 
bility to the System and, there- 
fore, requires an increase in the 
state’s appropriation to the Re- 
tirement Fund. In 1949 the state 
increased its annual appropriation 
from $1,350,000 to $2,350,000. 
However, it appears that as a re- 
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sult of increasing salaries and in- 
creasing member contributions, 
that the state’s appropriation will 
have to be increased above the 
present figure to keep the System 
on a fully actuarial basis. The re- 
quired appropriation from the 
state will be determined by ac- 
tuarial valuation and on the basis 
of the Actuary’s report the Board 
of Trustees will make its request 
for an appropriation. 

The following is a digest of the 
1949 amendments to the Tennes- 
see Teachers’ Retirement Law: 


Chapter 33, Public Acts 1949 
Effective July |, 1949 

Section (1) Raises the maxi- 
mum salary on which retirement 
contributions and calculations are 
made from $2500.00 per year to 
$3600.00 per year. After July 1, 
1949 the deduction for the Re- 
tirement Fund will be 5% of 
compensation not in excess of 
$3600.00 per year. 

Section (2) Provides that the 
administrative staff of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association may 
become members of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System with the pro- 
vision that the Tennesseee Educa- 
tion Association makes the em- 
ployer’s contributions. This in- 
volves no cost to the State. 

Section (3) Provides that 
members in service may volun- 
tarily retire after 30 years’ serv- 
ice regardless of age. 


Section (4) Provides credit for 
all prior service in the public 
schools of the State up to the es- 
tablishment of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System on July 1, 1945. 
Previously no credit was given 
for prior service after age 60. 

Section (5) Increases the ad- 
ministrative expense fund to 
$60,000.00 per year. 

Section (6) Extends the pro- 
vision for disability retirement 
benefits to or on account of mem- 
bers of Local Retirement Systems. 
Also provides that members of 
Local Retirement Systems may 
apply for the State annuity if 
they cease to be teachers in the 
local retirement system before 
eligible for benefits from the local 
system, but would have been eligi- 
ble for retirement in the State 
System. 

Section (7) Increases the an- 
nual appropriation from the State 
for the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund from $1,350,000 to $1,975,- 
000. 

Section (8) Provides that 
teachers who elected (1945-46) 
not to be members may become 
members with prior service cred- 
it, as provided in the Act, by mak- 
ing application on or before July 
1, 1950, and by paying to the 
Treasurer at the time application 
is made, a sum equal to the total 
contributions which would have 
been made had he or she become 
a member as provided in the orig- 
inal Act. It appears that a teacher 
must be in service to be eligible 
to apply for membership. 

Chapter 39, Public Acts 1949 
Effective July i, 1949 

(This Act does not amend the 
basic Teachers’ Retirement Law) 

This Act provides that the 
“minimum retirement allowance 
to any retired member of the Sys- 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS' RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Balance Sheet 


June 30, 1949 

DEBIT CREDIT 

$ $ 
Annuity Savings Fund 4,104,230.58 
Annuity Reserve Fund ; 26,651.09 
State Annuity Accumulation Fund 4,540,585.41 
State Annuity Reserve Fund ........ 360.87 
BN ssscddccesapuriectaennbade’s 322,703.73 
Investments (Bonds) ........ 8,349, 124.22 

otal $8,671,827.95 $8,671,827.95 
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tem who has prior service credit, 
and who retired prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Act (July 1, 1949) 
or who shall retire prior to July 
1, 1954, shall be Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents ($2.50) multiplied by 
the number of his years of prior 
service not in excess of 20 years.” 
This also applies to members of 
local retirement systems. 

This Act does not amend the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law and 
does not affect the actuarial basis 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. The responsibility for car- 
rying out the provisions of this 
Act is vested in the Board of 
Trustees of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. An annual appro- 
priation of $375,000 was made for 
the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

The basic retirement allowance 
for each member retired prior to 
July 1, 1949, will be recalculated 
on the regular actuarial tables on 
the basis of the amendments. The 
additional prior service after age 
60 and prior to July 1, 1945, will 
be included. If the basic retire- 
ment allowance under the amend- 
ments is less than the minimum 


retirement allowance, it will be 
supplemented by an amount suf- 
ficient to increase the basic al- 
lowance up to the minimum re- 
tirement allowance. 

The minimum retirement al- 
lowance is determined by multi- 
plying $2.50 by the number of 
years’ creditable service prior to 
July 1, 1945, not counting more 
than 20 years. 


Chapter 97, Public Acts 1949 
This Act provides for transfers 
of membership between the State 
Employees’ Retirement System 
and the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. Any person who is a 
member of either Retirement Sys- 
tem may transfer his membership 
to the other Retirement System 
upon accepting office or employ- 
ment which makes it possible or 
mandatory for him to participate 
in such other Retirement System, 
and if such employment would 
make it impossible for him to 
continue as a contributing mem- 
ber of the Retirement System of 

which he has been a member. 


Chapter 132, Public Acts 1949 
This Act amends Section 7 (1) 


of the Teachers’ Retirement Law 
(1945) by adding the following: 


“The Board (of Trustees) may 
also invest its funds in revenue 
bonds of municipalities where the 
aggregate earnings of the utility 
against which such revenue bonds 
be issued, available for debt serv- 
ice, for the 12 months immediate- 
ly next preceding such purchase, 
have been at least one and a third 
times the maximum annual re- 
quirement for such debt service.” 


Chapter 220, Public Acts 1949 


This Act provides for the pay- 
ment of monthly retirement al- 
lowances of $30.00 per month to 
certain aged teachers who have 
attained 75 years of age or will 
become 75 years of age within five 
years from the effective date of 
the passage of this Act and who 
are not otherwise covered by any 
other Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem now in effect in this State. 

This Act does not amend the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
Law. The allowances under this 
Act are to be paid out of the 
State’s General Fund. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- | 
cause architectural and structural fune- 
tions are combined in one _ fire-safe, | 


enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Fails Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the use of concrete 
. . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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German Schools 


[Continued from page 8] 


spects their good features. How- 
ever, the purpose of this article 
primarily is to point out those 
differences which explain very 
materially the failures of the Ger- 
man people and at the same time 
reemphasize the basic principles 
in education essential for making 
democracy work better. 

It is encouraging to report that 
good progress is being made in 
assisting German educators to 
democratize their schools. At first 
Military Government was in the 
position of proceeding on the 
basis of orders and decrees but 
this approach only demonstrated 
dramatically that even under con- 
ditions of a Military Occupation 
one can’t make people do that 
which they do not want to do and 
that the democratic way is best. 
Though there was an outward re- 
sponse to orders for actions for- 
ward, in the background the Ger- 
mans could take a dozen steps in 
reverse for each one ahead. 

Finally, under the stimulation 
of General Clay and others, Amer- 
ican education officers were able 
to work the democratic way and 
to challenge German colleagues 
with the problem of identifying 
the needs of their own children 
and of projecting appropriate 
programs for meeting those 
needs. They who had been shut off 
from educational developments in 
other countries for so long, were 
advised of how the needs of chil- 
dren were being met elsewhere in 
the world. American consultants 
helped them as friendly colleagues 
to find their own answers. The 
result was a striking change in 
relationships and within eight 
months’ time the German leaders 
brought forth a school reform 
worked out according to a Ger- 
man pattern, to be sure, but one 
that incorporated every objective 
of Military Government. 


Developments Are Encouraging 


Most important to report is 
that this plan was developed in a 
spirit of comradeship and good 
will. And now measures are being 
taken to demonstrate and apply 
this plan in the German schools 
and communities. Occupation 
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authorities continue to help by 
furnishing American advisors 
and by sending leading Germans 
to the United States to observe. 
The latter method is especially 
productive. It is certainly impres- 
sive to witness the reports that 
Germans bring back from this 
country to their colleagues. In 
most instances, like the German 
youth, they speak enthusiastically 
of impressive observations and 
have made sound evaluations con- 
cerning the merits of the Ameri- 
can way. 

In specific terms, progress is 
being made to extend the period 
of common elementary education ; 
to enrich the curriculum and to 
develop people’s high schools for 
the masses; to introduce a pro- 
gram of social studies ; to improve 
teacher training; to make the 
schools free; to introduce curric- 
ulum materials in the field of 
intercultural relations and to pro- 
vide for guidance and health pro- 
grams; and to improve physical 
conditions. If this nation doesn’t 
make the mistake of pulling out 
too soon, there is hope for the 
reorientation of the German na- 
tion through her school system. 





FILMS FOR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Two new films are available to 
Tennessee schools this fall. The 
first, “Why I Want to be a Teach- 
er,” runs 15 minutes, is 16 mm, 
sound, in full color, and was pro- 
duced by the State Department of 
Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Central 
character in the film is the former 
Miss Barbara Jo Walker, who, 
as Miss America of 1947, made 
headlines because of her ambition 
to be a teacher. Much of the film 
was made on the campus of Mem- 
phis State College. 

“Why I Want to be a Teacher” 
is particularly good for showing 
to senior high school classes as a 
recruitment device, and is good 
public relations for teachers 
when shown to lay groups. It is 
available on loan from the State 
Department of Education. 

The second film is called “The 
Sixth Chair.” It runs for 18 min- 





utes, is 16 mm, sound, black and 
white. Produced by the Jam Han- 


dy Organization, it was spon- 
sored by the National School 
Service Institute in cooperation 
with the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations, the same group that 
produced and sponsored “Pop 
Rings the Bell.” 

“The Sixth Chair’ emphasizes 
what lack of public interest will 
do to the schools and presents a 
powerful argument for improved 
financing of education. Local asso- 
ciations will want to show it to 
service clubs, church groups, 
farm organizations and profes- 
sional associations. Although it 
was designed for showing to lay 
groups, teachers will want to see 
it, too. ““The Sixth Chair” is avail- 
able through the University of 
Tennessee Extension Service, 
Film Library Division, at the 
University in Knoxville, at 2321 
West End Avenue in Nashville, 
and at the U.T. Junior College in 
Martin. There is no rental fee. 


Briefly 

APPLICATIONS FOR SERVICE as 
exchange teachers are being accepted 
until January 15, 1950, at the Division 
of International Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education. Open to ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
and junior college teachers in practical- 
ly all fields of study, the exchange this 
year will be with Great Britain, Canada 
and France. 

MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT has 
accepted the invitation of John L. 
Bracken, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
to address the annual convention in 
Atlantic City this spring. Other speak- 
ers will include: Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon; Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine; John H. Furbay, di- 
rector of Air World Education; and 
Branch Rickey, president of the Brook- 
lyn Baseball Club. Entertainment will 
include the Westinghouse Male Chorus 
and the Jubilee Singers. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, will receive the American 
Education Award for 1950. 

The housing bureau has reported that 
the demand for hotel rooms is heavier 
than for any previous convention in 
the association’s history. Requests for 
room reservations should be addressed 
to the AASA Housing Bureau, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City. 
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It's NEWS to us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional inter- 
est to educators. Look for them in your 
school store. If unable to buy them 
locally, write THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
and we will tell you where you may find 
them 

The FELTBOARD has been class- 
room tested in many midwestern schools. 
It includes a board covered with espe- 
cially treated felt and colorful felt cut- 
outs, which, when placed on the board. 
adhere until removed. No tacks, tape or 
pins are needed. Designed primarily 
for elementary grade teaching, tests 
prove it invaluable in teaching number 
concepts and basic arithmetic. It is also 
used in more advanced grades to illus- 
trate fractional parts. Feltboard comes 
in two sizes, 2’x3’ and 3’x4’. Light- 
weight, durable, rubber-bound edges 
and easel-back. The 2’x3’ board retails 
at $6.50. 

VIEW-MASTER JUNIOR PROJEC- 
TOR is an economy projector built to 
retail for $9.95. The same seven-scene 
picture reels used in the View-Master 
Stereoscope will project brilliant full- 
color pictures up to 11 inches by 12 
inches in size at a throw of 6 feet. 
Constructed of heat and shock resistant 
phenolic plastic and bears the Under- 
writers’ approval. 

The Kodachrome View-Master pic- 
tures which may be used in this machine 
include travel pictures, Bible stories, a 
few fairy tales, animal and flower reels. 





READING ACCELERATOR is de- 
signed to increase reading ability from 
100% to 300% faster. It is used for 
problem readers and remedial reading 
work and for anyone who wants to 
read well. It may be used with any type 
of reading material and does not re- 
quire preparation of pages nor mutila- 
tion of books. It is part of a complete 
reading program, including skill books, 
reading manuals, tests and free con- 
sultant service on reading-training 
programs. Cost $65.00. 


AMAZART is a new art medium for 
decorating fabrics, wood, glass, glazed 
or unglazed pottery, plaster and many 
other surfaces. Paint right from the 
tube without a brush. No special art 
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talent is needed to design, mark, letter 
or decorate attractive gifts. The six 
beautiful colors are permanent when 
fabrics are hand washed in warm soapy 
water. Tube of 2 liquid ounces, $1.00. 
PARTS-IMPARTER is a device for 
teaching and learning fractions, deci- 
mals, percentage, equivalence and other 
necessary but often dull subjects, inter- 
estingly and pleasantly. The teacher 
and each student has a “Double-Disc” 


which shows instantly any part of the 
whole from zero to unity. Also included 
are Equivalence Charts—I for early 
grades and II for upper elementary 
grades and above. An advantage of the 
device is the motivation it induces, 
based on full individual participation in 
the visualization of subject. Price of 
$2.00 includes discs for teacher and 24 
pupils. Additional student Double- 
Dises available at $3.00 per 100. 





x F New Horizons in Teaching * 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful +* 


GEY - 
to- make 


bhnistmag Wee 


(oohteg 


—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

fo branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


Domestic science teachers 
casting about for a Christmas idea that 
is timely and different for this year’s 
classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 
dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 
delicious gift. 

Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, L ibrary 
Committee or other school group. Ine X- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing 1s helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


ae Spearmint Gum is your 


standard of 
WRIGiEVS 






quality for 
real chewing 
enjoyment. 
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See how easy they are to make 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 1}4-to 2-inch lengths, one 
for each cooky. 


2 Mix up batch of your favor- 
ite cooky recipe— sugar, ginger, 
etc —and roll out. Cut dough 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 
men, etc., place loop of string 
at top edge of each cooky. 


3 Place tiny patch of cooky 
dough securely over ends of 
string. Avoid too much pres- 
sure or you will push cookies _/ 
out of shape. ; 





4 Lay cookies an inch apart on oe 
flat baking tin with patch side cm 


down to keep top of cooky 
smooth for decorating. 


5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing — 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant ‘‘berries’’, red 
tinted bells, raisin-buttoned gingerbread men, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations. 


6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mas tree, 
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Stained Glass 


[Continued from page 15] 


blending of the greens and browns 
produces a pleasing effect. The 
star sheds its yellow light over 
the surrounding landscape. Yel- 
low should be used on the trees, 
landscape and roofs of buildings 
that fall within these rays of 
yellow light. These effects tend to 
make the entire scene more realis- 
tic and beautiful. 


Do not hesitate to experiment 
with tempera. It is washable 
and mistakes can easily be cor- 
rected. We have a number of 
small glass pickle jars in which 
we mix the colors and have a 
brush for each color so that the 
colors will remain pure and not 
be spoiled by a brush in which a 
trace of another color has been 
left. The slightest amount of blue 
will turn yellow into green, and 
other colors also are easily spoiled 
this way. 

If you wish to buy only the 
primary colors and black and 
white here are some suggestions 
on mixing. The primary colors are 
red, yellow and blue. Mixing equal 
parts of red and blue makes pur- 
vle or violet, equal parts of red 
and yellow make orange, equal 
parts of blue and yellow make 
green. The tans and browns are 
made by mixing blue with orange 
in small amounts until the desired 
color is secured. White may be 
added to any color if you desire 
a tint; likewise a small amount 
of black may be added for shade. 
For flesh we use light pink and 
yellow. Buff is made by yellow and 
a little red. Make cream with 
white, yellow and red. 

If, on the other hand, ready- 
mixed paint is to be used, com- 
plete sets of sixteen colors in glass 
jars are available. These are ready 
to use and very convenient. 


Consider the Environment 


In attempting to make each 
year’s project more interesting 
and colorful than the last, some 
planning is necessary. Our build- 
ing is located on a triangular plot 
of land bounded by three busy 
streets. We have planned to por- 
tray a different phase of Christ- 
mas on each side of our building 
year after year. 
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Last year on the east side we 
told the religious side of the 
Christmas story with angels, a 
manger, Bethlehem, camels, wise 
men, shepherds, sheep and palm 
trees. These were all in natural 
color with near life-sized figures 
in the foreground. We were care- 
ful to keep perspective in mind 
and have figures smaller in pro- 
portion as they were used higher 
in the scenes. 

On the southwest side we had 
an array of Christmas customs. 
The Yule Log, with gay groups 
of carol singers clad in brilliantly 
colored caps, muffs and mufflers 
were shown among evergreens 
while snowflakes fell softly from 
the sky. 

For the northwest view we had 
St. Nicholas with sleigh and all 
of his reindeer high above the 
white roofs and smoking chim- 
neys. Snowmen and Christmas 
trees were also used. This scene 
thrilled the hearts of our younger 
pupils. 

At the last we were able to 
stand back and view the results of 
our work. One large window on 
the front of the building gave our 
main hall and stairway an im- 
pressive cathedral-like appear- 
ance throughout the day. Every 
night during the holiday season 
lights were left on in the entire 
building so that all passers-by 
might read our stained-glass-ef- 
fect window messages. 


School Systems 
[Continued from page 13] 


The quality of administrative 
leadership is undoubtedly another 
factor. 


QUESTION: Does the study 
show that satisfactory progress 
is being made in improving edu- 
cational provisions? 

ANSWER: The report states: 

“The tide of public concern for 
education has brought increased 
expenditures for education in 
every state in the past ten years 
and has stimulated serious efforts 
to improve the basic structure of 
education. In several states sub- 
stantial gains have been made 
toward bringing opportunity for 
relatively good programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education 


within reach of all; but in some 
states progress has been retarded 
by serious defects in organiza- 
tion, administration, and methods 
of financing education. All in all, 
the past ten years represent a 
period of considerable progress in 
American education and a period 
during which the road has been 
paved for advances of an even 
more substantial nature.” 


QUESTION: Does the report 
indicate that there are still serious 
shortcomings in providing for 
public education? 

ANSWER: Yes. In the lan- 
guage of the report: 

“Skeleton programs and low 
quality instruction are the lot of 
many children, particularly in 
rural areas, as a result of a com- 
bination of causes, such as: 

1. The heavy education loads 
and low income levels of some 
states ; 

2. Failure to set desirable mini- 
mum standards for teaching or to 
make teaching attractive to well- 
qualified men and women ; 

3. The small size and meager 
resources of thousands of rural 
school districts; 

4. Inequitable distribution of 
school costs or failure to develop 
sound plans for apportioning 
state school funds. 





It Can Be Done 

[Continued from page 14] 
must be drawn from different 
communities so far removed from 
each other. 

The effects upon the school of 
both the visits and the meetings 
are too numerous to mention. 
However, not a single problem 
has arisen since that time but 
that a solution has been arrived 
at with the help of the card on the 
family and the teachers who 
visited in that home. Delinquency 
has been reduced to a minimum, 
class work has been easier to 
carry on and not a single serious 
disciplinary case has confronted 
the school this year. 

It is too early to report any 
absolutely permanent results but 
it is hoped that the same plan 
will be repeated every year from 
now on, with changes to meet the 
changing needs. 
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Principal 
[Continued from page 11] 


should be an irreproachable moral 
character. He is capable of mak- 
ing wise decisions quickly. As a 
conversationalist, he should be 
able to speak well on a variety of 
subjects. His conversation outside 
of school is not dominated by 
topics related to the school. 


Well-Rounded Character 


In order to meet the require- 
ments of a good conversationalist, 
the principal must lead a rich, full 
and varied life outside of school. 
He should be well read and have 
many interests. The individual 
who devotes all his waking hours 
to his career, no matter how ab- 
sorbing it may be, is not as well- 
equipped for that career as a 
person who reserves at least a 
small part of his time to broaden- 
ing outside interests, in order that 
his viewpoint toward himself and 
his work may not become narrow 
or slanted. This is especially true 
if his profession requires con- 
stant association with other peo- 
ple. 

Besides all the qualities of per- 
sonality which a person must 
have, there are others which per- 
tain to his work. We will group 
them together under the heading 
of professional qualities. 


Be Willing to Learn 


In the first place, no person can 
hope to succeed as principal un- 
less he has been a successful class- 
room teacher. This success is 
measured by the records of his 
pupils after they leave his class. 
He must be a person who enjoys 
the company of children, and who 
delights in watching them learn 
and grow. He must be able to 
understand them and their prob- 
lems from their point of view. 
Obviously, if his classroom teach- 
ing and his relations with chil- 
dren are not up to par, he might 
just as well be janitor as prin- 
cipal. 

The successful principal is 
marked by willingness to learn 
and willingness to assume respon- 
sibility. He is not a shirker. He is 
willing to learn from anyone, 
anywhere and anytime. He keeps 
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his mind open, but retains his 
independence of thought. 

Even more important is his 
point of view toward his work. It 
is always professional. As a mem- 
ber of the one profession which 
is most important to the future 
welfare of mankind, he strives 
always to be better equipped for 
his task. He reads the profes- 
sional literature and follows the 
progress of education in general. 
He watches the development of 
new and better methods and 
practices. From his professional 
viewpoint, the general welfare 
of schools is his major concern. 
This interest displays itself par- 
ticularly in his activity in parent 
and community organizations, in 
which he is a modest but firm 
agitator for the improvement of 
schools. 


The Enemy is Ignorance 

But the principal’s most impor- 
tant need is a sound philosophy of 
education based upon recent de- 
velopments in the fields of child 
psychology and the psychology of 
learning. Needless to say, this 
philosophy should be _ entirely 
practicable. In some backward 
communities the hickory stick is 
still considered to be the best 
teaching method, having as its 


object the instillment of readin’, 
writin’, and figgerin’ into the 
heads of sun-drenched moppets. 
But the days of such practices are 
numbered. There has been a 
revolution, and the principal is 
the guerrilla kader, the propa- 
gandist, and the good will ambas- 
sador for the new regime. 

Education has new processes 
and a new goal. Its goal is now 
the guidance of children, con- 
sidered always as potential adults, 
toward emotional, intellectual, 
physical, and social maturity, in 
which self-reliance and self-re- 
spect play leading roles, and to 
pass on to them our cultural 
heritage. These principles are 
well established, and there is no 
turning back. 

The primordial element of 
ignorance is still our enemy. Al- 
though he is not the monster that 
he once was, it is now our collec- 
tive duty to maintain constant 
warfare against his remaining 
outposts. If we as principals be- 
come slack in our efforts to en- 
large our own capacity for 
success, we are giving aid to the 
enemy. But if we strive constantly 
to better ourselves and raise our 
own standards, we will assuredly 
have better teachers, better 
schools, and better students. 





group picture by 
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irs FREE / 


—this new and better 


WRITE US TODAY .. . for complete 
information on how your school can 
get our new and better composite of 
every class or group. 

There is an SPS certified represent- 
ative in your locality, ready and anx- 


ious to serve you and your school. 





Student Photos YAY Yearbooks 
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Guidance 


[Continued from page 10] 


the determination of reading 
readiness. First grade children 
present an array of mental, as 
well as social and physical, abili- 
ties. Chronological ages may vary 
several years. Applications of in- 
telligence tests have shown that 
there is a comparable range in 
the mental abilities among first 
grade children. Also, studies have 
shown that success in formal in- 
struction in beginning reading is 


YOURS for the asking 


We aim for prompt delivery for all 
material ordered through the coupon 
below. You may aid us (1) by printing 
your name and address clearly (2) by 
writing out the address in full—without 
abbreviations (3) by heeding any limi- 
tations the producers have indicated on 
the distribution of their material. 


7. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster 
in colors and a set of 6 Posture 
posters “These Sitting Americans” 
in black and white. Designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teach- 
ers in maintaining helpful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


. Children’s Health Posters. Four 
posters, each 25x38 inches designed 
for the elementary grades. Colorful 
and pleasant pictures tell the story 
of good food and health habits. 
(General Mills) 


23. “Coal Black Magic” A 4-page re- 
print in color showing both by illus- 
tration and through text some of 
the amazing by-products of bitu- 
minous coal—from raincoats to 
records. The author, a_ leading 
scientist, takes stock of the growth 
of a few of the 200,000 by-products 
of bituminous coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


_ 


te 
to 


24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which 
tells how tape recording is used in 
music, English, speech, commercial, 
science and social studies classes. 
Pictures and sketches. (Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany) 


more apt to result for the child 
whose mental age is at least six 
years and six months. 


It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the optimum mental 
age is, at best, a range and not a 
point on the scale, and that the 
mid-point of this range varies 
greatly with the program em- 
ployed by a particular teacher. 
Thus, evidence points up the need 
for the measurement of reading 
readiness at school entrance, if 
first grade children are to be 
properly guided in the acquisition 
of the reading skills. 


Records for the Teacher 


A teacher comes to understand 
her pupils in much the same way 
that she becomes acquainted with 
friends of her own age. She lis- 
tens to what they say, observes 
what they do, notes their interests 
and skills, and pays attention to 
the attitudes of other persons 
toward them. Before she can 
either teach or guide a child, the 
teacher must understand him. 


Source material furnished by 
the parents, the physician, the 
principal, the teacher, and the 
child himself, should include such 
factors as the following: personal 
data, health record, normality of 
speech organs, visual acuity, au- 
ditory acuity, hand dominance, 
and similar data. This material 
should be used by the teacher dur- 
ing the year. At the end of the 
year, the teacher should make her 
final report to be added to the 
school’s permanent cumulative 
record of the pupil, including such 
items as child’s attitude toward 
himself and others, attitude of 
others toward him, emotional con- 
trol, mental characteristics and 
work habits, physical adequacy, 
special talents or abilities, pos- 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
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sible reasons for discrepancy be- 
tween ability and achievement, 
and effective techniques of en- 
couragement or control. 

The cumulative record usually 
contains, also, background mate- 
rial concerning parents, brothers 
and sisters, etc., and space for 
listing the most significant in- 
formation gained from the source 
material mentioned above. This 
information is usually analyzed 
into separate divisions, such as: 
(1) home influences and coopera- 
tion, (2) social and emotional, 
(3) mental characteristics and 
work habits, (4) physical and 
athletic, (5) extracurricular ac- 
tivities and interests, (6) notable 
accomplishments and experiences, 
and (7) remarks. Also, grade 
marks and test scores (intelli- 
gence and achievement) are re- 
corded and graphed. In using the 
cumulative record, the teacher 
must remember that the areas of 
health, physical development, so- 
cial and mental development, and 
intellectual development merge in 
the life of the growing child, and 
must not be considered as sepa- 
rate entities in the guidance pro- 
gram of the child. 

The total picture afforded by 
the cumulative inventory must 
have a small beginning and ex- 
pand gradually in a manner par- 
allel to the maturing abilities, 
achievements, and interests of 
the individual pupil. These records 
should be used by the teacher for 
the first few months of the school 
and then returned to the central 
filing place for all school records. 
In this way they will be availabie 
for her continued use and for use 
by the principal, the psychologist, 
and by the school physician. A 
greater part of their usefulness is 
lost unless these records are re- 
ferred to often in planning the 
guidance of any particular child. 
Strictly speaking, only as the 
significant parts of these records 
are incorporated into the teacher’s 
handling of the pupils in the daily 
classroom situations will they be- 
come justified as a permanent 
part of a school organization that 
attempts to deal adequately with 
the personality adjustments, and 
other varied types of adjustments, 
of the children. 
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With the ACE. 


Sara 


The School Health Bureau, 
Health and Welfare Division of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the National Safety Council, 
is putting on a national campaign 
on the prevention of child ac- 
cidents. This is a splendid serv- 
ice to parents, teachers and chil- 
dren, and we as A.C.E. members 
want to lend them our hearty 
support. Teachers in the A.C.E. 
bracket should give special em- 
phasis to this branch of teaching 
as we have the children under our 
guidance during much of the habit 
forming stage. Since good safety 
habits are so very important we 
quote a section of a recent bulletin 
put out by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company: 

‘““A chance to do, to imitate as 
many activities as possible in class 
work, at recess, in the gymnasium 
and elsewhere helps to channel 
imitativeness, and to develop indi- 
vidual judgment, skill and initia- 
tive. All these may be needed at 
some time to adjust to situations 
yet unknown where the ability 
to think and to act safely can 
mean the difference between life 
and death. This. is one of the 
reasons why the teacher’s job is 
a dynamic one, teaching not only 
mechanical safety habits—watch- 
ing for the green light before 
crossing, for example—but also 
building concrete skills and safe 
living attitudes. 

“The concentration of national 
interest on the accident problem 
among children is bringing to 
light other aspects of child safety. 
Studies indicate that there are 
‘accident prone’ children, just as 
we have long known there are ‘ac- 
cident prone’ adults. Investiga- 
tion often reveals an emotional 
basis—escape from conflict with 
authority or insecurity, for ex- 
ample. Whatever the cause, the 
child’s teacher can be real help in 
preventing the establishment of 
an ‘accident habit’ by recognizing 
it as a symptom to be brought to 
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the attention of those responsible 
for the child’s welfare. 

“In all these and countless other 
ways which teachers use con- 
stantly, safety education can be 


integrated into a child’s whole’ 


day. Because safe living habits 
enable a child to learn more, do 
more and enjoy many more things 
than he otherwise could, the 
teacher’s contribution to the 
never-ending around-the-clock job 
of helping children to safety adds 
immeasurably to the child’s hap- 
piness and welfare.”’ 

A.C.E. members and other edu- 
cators met in Memphis October 
13 and 14 for the annual Western 
Section meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association. The meet- 
ing opened the night of October 
13 at the auditorium with Mrs. 
Hilda Robb Cawthon, president, 
presiding. The speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Virginius Dab- 
ney, Pulitzer Prize winning editor 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
It was a privilege to hear this 
author and lecturer of national 
importance. 

The October 14 general session 
brought us Dr. A. D. (Andy) 
Holt. Although Dr. Holt has be- 
come a national figure in the edu- 
cational field as president of the 
National Education Association, 
he belongs to us, and we are al- 
ways happy to have him back 
with us. Dr. Shirley A. Hamrin 
of Northwestern University also 
gave a fine address on ‘Every 
Teacher a Guidance Teacher.” 

Two addresses highlighted the 
elementary meeting on October 
14. Miss Eleanor M. 
managing editor, American Edu- 
cation Press, talked on ‘What 
Features Do Children Like in 
Books.” 
Miss Johnson work 


and her 





Johnson, | 


We are acquainted with | 


through “The Weekly Reader.” | 


Most important to primary teach- 
ers is the subject Dr. Donald D. 
Durrell, dean of the School of 
Education, Boston University, 
chose for his address—‘‘Improv- 
ing the Skills Program in Read- 
ing.”” Dr. Durrell stressed the 
importance of phonics and gave a 
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demonstration in this field with 
a group of small children. Dr. 
Durrell’s experience, research and 
knowledge in this field was sup- 
plemented by his dynamic per- 
sonality and easy manner of 
presentation. Those who missed 
him were denied a treat as well 
as some splendid thoughts and 
teaching aids. 








A priceless book by Virginia Church: 


TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 


Foreword by Rupert Hughes. 
Only $1 at your bookstore, or 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 
Santa Barbara 33, California. 

A grand gift for — or from — a teacher! 











SEALTEST SERVES A 


ye 


. . - Tops in Food-Energy 
... Tops in Appetite-Appeal 


Yes, Sealtest Ice Cream is rich in 
vitamins, proteins, calcium, and 10 
vital amino acids. It’s just plain 
good for you. And it’s delicious 
too. The creamy smoothness and 
purity of Sealtest Ice Cream is con- 
tinually guaranteed by the Sealtest 
System of Laboratory Control. 


made by Southern Dairies, Inc. 


CREAM 


ICE 


Get the Best Get Sealfest! 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


ae ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Almost Human 
A schoolteacher has written a book 


| about schoolteachers that every school- 


teacher should read. We don’t often go 
into eestasies over such titles as 
TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE. But since it 
was such a small book we determined 
to plow through it. You will be as glad 
as we are if you will do the same. Ru- 
pert Hughes has compared this small 
volume of poems to Edgar Lee Masters’ 
Spoon River Anthology. We think that 
Virginia Church’s poems will do even 
more for you than Mr. Masters does. 
Consider the short—typically short— 
“Almost Human”: 

The other day 

Our lady Vice-Principal 

Got onto the street car. 

She was wearing a brand-new dress. 

I heard a woman in the seat back of 

me 

Remark to her friend: 

“Ain’t it awful the way these women 

dress? 

You can’t tell school teachers from 

ladies now-a-days.” 

Some of the poems are poignant. 
Some are humorous. All are well worth 
the price and the time you will spend 
on them. Our other favorite is the con- 
cluding “Retirement”: 

When I get Up There, 

I hope God will give me some cheru- 

bim to teach. 

Not just the goody good ones, 

But boys that slip away to play 

At marbles with the stars; 

A wistful child, perhaps, 

Who’s just a little frightened with 

the There. 

Maybe He might even allow 

One young devil to slip in 

So I could bring him up to a front 

seat 

And feel at home. 

TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE, by Virginia 
Church, is published by Wallace Heb- 

















SKILLTEXTS* Mean SUCCESS! 


* SKILLTEXT is a copyrighted name meaning "a paper-covered book that successfully 
SKILLTEXTS are more than just workbooks—can always supplement 
your text and, in many cases, replace it entirely. 


builds basic skills." 


Grades 
1-12 


* In READING 


* In ARITHMETIC vees 
Try SKILLTEXTS In Your Classes NOW For Every-Student SUCCESS! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


B. R. Means, Representative 
2707 Hawthorne, Nashville (4) 


Grades 


* In PHONICS 9°54 
* In SPELLING § ‘“e%s 


1-12 


400 S. FRONT ST. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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California, at 


Barbara, 


berd, Santa 
$1.00 a copy. 


Kids With Problems 

Are yours problem kids or just kids 
with problems? Science Research As- 
sociates has published a series of ad- 
justment materials that are useful for 
guidance teachers and well-nigh inval- 
uable for classroom teachers. First 
comes a testing program called a “youth 
inventory” covering school, after school, 
personality, getting along with others, 
home and family, dating, health, and 
“things in general.” From the results 
of the questionnaire, the teacher plans 
her program around problems the chil- 
dren actually have. For each classifica- 
tion there is the student’s pamphlet 
covering the subject pretty thoroughly, 
with a short bibliography. 

The teacher’s guide fer the pamphlet 
goes deeper into the subject, of course, 
and has a longer bibliography at the 
end. Also included are questions and 
suggested activities for each section. 

The series is designed for high school 
students. Much of the material is not 
suitable for persons under high school 
age. Available from Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, individual booklets are $0.75 (dis- 
counts for quantities) and teacher’s 
guides are $0.30 each additional (one 
copy free with each 15 booklets). 


For Librarians 

While not actually technical, LI- 
BRARIES OF THE SOUTHEAST will appeal 
more to professional librarians than to 
any other group of educators. Compiled 
and written by a small committee, it is 
the work of hundreds of librarians 
from the region under consideration. 
Listed are facilities available for the 
public, for school and public libraries 
for young readers, and institutions of 
higher education. Library personnel and 
library service for Negroes are treated 
at length. The Tennessee Valley Libra- 
ry Council has made a major contribu- 
tion to professional literature for li- 
brarians. 

LIBRARIES OF THE SOUTHEAST is pub- 
lished by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press at $2.50 (paper bound) and 
$3.00 (cloth bound). 
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will we save 
going Greyhound? 


Thousands of American teachers have found 
that Greyhound travel costs less than one- 
third as much as operating a private auto! 
Compared with other kinds of public trans- 
portation, Greyhound cross-country trips 
often save you enough dollars for a good suit 
or dress ... and shorter trips also save youa 
pocketful of change. 

Then remember this: Greyhound is the 
scenic way to go. You enjoy the convenience 
of frequent schedules, terminals located in 
downtown areas, and Nationwide routes that 
take you all across America. 





A Lor More Travel tor @ Lot Less Money / 


GREYHOUND 












TENNESSEE 


116-118 SECOND AVE., N. 











Equipmentand Supply TELEPHONE §6-1464 
— com P ANY a NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Extends sincere holiday greetings to the 
Thousands of faithful School Teachers, 
Principals, Supervisors, and Superintendents 
Throughout the public school system of 
Tennessee and wishes for you a most profitable, 
Successful, and enjoyable New Year. 








RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN !S TESTED! 


Fested far. 


FLEXIBILITY AND ADHESION 


The bending test 
proves the ability of 
Seal-O-San to sus- 
tain direct impact 
without breaking, to 
resist scratching and 
marking . .. it tests 
the resilience which 
this nonslip floor 
finish must have to 
meet our standards. 
Twelve other tests 
prove Seal-O-San 
will keep its beauty 
on your floor. 


The beautiful floor in the High School Gym, Griswold, N Y., is finished with Seal-O-San 


THAT’S WHY 


SEAL: “SAN 
® 


MAKES GYM FLOORS LAST LONGER 


Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish is the “sixth man" on the basketball 
floor .. . playing just as vital a part in winning ball games as the 
stars in the "starting five’. Seal-O-San sparks the team with confi- 
dence because it is slip-proof. It helps protect players from falls! 
This penetrating seal is durable ... keeps the floor in good condition 
for games all year. And it cuts maintenance costs in half because the 
seal doesn't wear away. Floors can be restored to gleaming beauty 
with a simple dust mopping. Mail the coupon below. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana Toronto 


— | 


- Please send [] Facts on Seal-O-San, [| Basketball Coaches’ Digest, () Shot 


Coaches Digest Shot Charts Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; all others pay 25¢ per copy. 


Yow NAME INSTITUTION 
THERE’S A 


ADDRESS 
1949-50 COACHES DIGEST 
city 
WAITING FOR you HOLMES JOHNSTON, Representative, W. Castleman Dr., Nashville Phone 9-3928 
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